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RUSSIA AND EUROPE. 


‘Communism is the Russian destiny ; it is a movement in the inner 
destiny of the Russian people and it must be lived through by their 
inward strength. Communism must be surmounted but not destroyed, 
and into the highest stage which will come after Communism there 
must enter the truth of Communism but freed from its element of 
falsehood.””—NIcuoLas BERDYAEV, The Russian Idea. 


HE chief factor which dominates international politics to- 
day continues to be the aim and foreign policy of the Soviet 
Union. The fundamental causes of this aim and policy are 
obscure and deeply embedded in Russian history and psychology. 
No people are more “ polarised,” that is, more influenced by conflict- 
ing emotions, than the Russians. But, however one may analyse the 
causes of this, the immediate aim of Russian foreign policy is not so 
difficult to assess. Roughly, since 1946, the aim has been to create a 
Defence Zone, bordering the Soviet Union, inside which no foreign 
influence would be permitted to penetrate, even at the risk of war. 
But outside this Defence Zone attempts would be made to advance 
Russian influence and the Communist system as far as was possible 
to do so without the risk of war. 

What then is the prospect which faces Russia and Western Europe 
as regards attaining the second point? The two factors that have 
told heavily against Russia are the American Marshall Aid and the 
natural fear and dislike of the unknown Eastern Power. In fact there 
still seems to be sufficient vitality in the Abendland to save it from the 
east, and Spengler has so far been proved wrong. At the same time 
the issue is not finally settled. The balance of payments crises of this 
summer and autumn in Britain show that the whole economic organisa- 
tion of Europe has not been thought out, and the question of whether 
it can pay its way without permanent American subsidy is as yet quite 
undecided. The delicate mechanism of international trade, whereby 
the West European deficit to the American continent was made good 
by United States purchases from the Colonial areas of Africa and Asia, 
linked to sterling, has been finally shattered in the Second World War. 
Can Western Europe make up this deficit and become more self- 
supporting ? Can the sterling area develop its resources and become 
independent of permanent American subsidies by the aid of American 
long-term investments in Africa and South-East Asia? Thus, there 
are sufficient unsolved problems to make the rulers of the Kremlin 
feel that the last word has not yet been said and that the advance of 
Communism outside its ‘“‘ Defence Zone ’”’ is still a possibility, after 
a suitable interval. 

Meanwhile, there can be no doubt that, for the time being, Russian 
prospects in Western Europe have lessened. Western Powers stood 
firm over Berlin. There have been elections in the Allied Zones of 
Germany which have brought a Government of the Right Centre 
to power. Russia has countered this by setting up the East German 
Republic in her Zone. The primary object of this move is to give the 
Germans the semblance of independence, while retaining control over 
the new German Government by the usual Communist methods of 
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cajolery and terror. Meanwhile it is hoped to use East Germany as a » 
means to absorb into the Russian Zone West Germany as well and 
give Russia thus the military and industrial domination as far as the 
Atlantic coast. 

Germany is thus probably the most vital spot in Europe to-day. 
If the Allies mishandle the West German situation the Russians may 
be able to exploit a neo-Nazi nationalism in alliance with Communism 
in an anti-Western drive. There has always been in German politics 
an Eastern and a Western school. I can remember in 1919, in Berlin, 
that arch-intriguer for Russia, Karl Radek, carrying on Bolshevik 
propaganda from a Prussian prison, where he had been confined for 
illegally entering Germany, while the ex-Kaiser’s Generals in the 
War Office were laughing up their sleeves at the discomfiture of the 
victorious Western Allies. This little episode culminated later in the 
forbidden German Reichswehr getting opportunity for equipment and 
training on the spacious plains of South Russia. The parallel is too 
close to-day to be altogether reassuring, and the Western Powers 
must reckon with a determined attempt to use the new Eastern 
Germany as a centre to unite all Germany under a Communist system. 

If we look at the other parts of Western Europe and the Mediterran- 
ean we see conditions developing that are, on the whole, unfavourable - 
to Russian plans. In France the Communists are losing the prestige 
which they definitely got by dint of their good war resistance record. 
The French intellectuals and professional classes, which form an 
important element in the Communist movement, have been deeply 
shocked at the treason trials and purges in Hungary in recent weeks. 
The steady consolidation of the moderate progressive centre, therefore, 
seems to be continuing in France. In Italy, too, the same thing is 
going on, with the more open assistance of the Roman Catholic Church. 

But it is in South-East Europe that the main dramatic developments 
have taken place. Greece at last shows signs of greater stability. 
Anglo-American assistance and the attempts made to bring about 
greater internal coherence have reduced the chronic weakness of that 
country—private political factiousness—to more reasonable propor- 
tions. The result has been a decisive defeat of the rebels and the clear- 
ing from Greek territory of Communist guerrillas. But this result 
has been powerfully aided by the most important event of all—the 
refusal of Yugoslavia to accept the orders of Moscow. This has broken 
the iron ring that circled Greece from the north and may have import- 
ant results in Albania, where the example of Yugoslavia may become 
infectious. 

Internal tension is mounting in Bulgaria, and the followers of Petkof, 
inspired with the spirit and tradition of Stambuliski, are evidently by 
no means dead. The treason trials and the judicial murder of Rejk, 
the imprisonment of Cardinal Mindszenty in Hungary, and the attempts 
to harness the Roman Catholic Church in Czechoslovakia, show that 
Russia is determined to eliminate all hostile elements from inside 
her Defence Zone. Moreover it is a warning to those who might be 
inclined to follow the path of Tito and become Communists who do not 
necessarily regard submission to the varying orders of the Kremlin 
as the hallmark of a good Communist. Internal tension is thus 
mounting inside the Iron Curtain. The prospects of Russia’s expansion 
beyond the Defence Zone are certainly less than they were a year ago, 
because the Zone itself shows signs of cracking. My experience of 
Eastern Europe has always been that the farther you get from Moscow, 
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the less dogmatic Communists become : barring, of course, a few 
Moscow-trained “‘ stooges ” at the top. 

The difficulty which the Kremlin is experiencing in holding this 
Defence Zone together opens the whole question of Communist theory 
and practice in relation to the non-Communist world. It must be 
understood that Communism is a secular religion held with the most 
intense fanaticism by the faithful. But it is a definitely Russian, and 
especially a Great Russian or Muscovite, phenomenon, and is in direct 
line of succession to the traditional trains of thought which have 
produced in their day Nihilism, the ‘“‘ Land and Liberty ”’ movement, 
Slavophilism, Populism (narodnichestvo), and finally the Russian form 
of Marxism. All these movements postulated one of two things and 
sometimes both of them. The first was that the existing state of society 
must collapse in a fiery Apocalypse. This idea was tacitly encouraged 
by the Russian Orthodox Church through its aloofness from the 
material world which it regarded as evil, and by its doctrine of 
salvation by mystic communion and belief in the hereafter. It is not 
difficult, thus, to see how the idea of World Revolution can spring from 
Russian tradition, both ecclesiastical and materialist, and can become 
the twentieth-century adaptation of the historical line of Russian 
thought. The second feature of all these movements is that they 
nearly all, in a greater or lesser degree, assumed that Russia alone 
has the true faith and could lead the world to Salvation, which is 
Communism. 

All revolutionary movements have their different shades of opinion, 
and in the Russian Government it is concerned mainly with tactics 
and the estimation of the prospects of World Revolution outside Russia. 
I remember first noticing these two trends inside the Russian Bolshevik 
Party soon after the seizure of power in October, 1917. In those 
momentous days, when I was in Leningrad and had access to the sittings 
of the Supreme Soviet in the Smolny Institute, I do not remember 
that Stalin played any réle at all in the shaping of events. The current 
Communist legend that he was Lenin’s right-hand man all through 
those times does not appear to me to have any foundation. In those 
days the public gaze was entirely fixed on Lenin and Trotsky. If Stalin 
had been playing at all an important réle it is certain that those of 
us whose business it was to find out what was going on and report for 
our papers would have heard something about it. But the fact is that 
the first serious differences after the revolution came over the German 
Treaty of Brest Litovsk. On this issue Stalin did not appear to play 
any part, although he was doubtless on the side of Lenin. The two 
schools of thought inside the Bolshevik Government came to the sur- 
face on the issue of this peace treaty. Lenin took the view that Russia 
could not challenge the West, that she was too weak and must take a 
peredishka (breathing space), retire and allow the internal contra- 
dictions inside the capitalist world to weaken it and so increase Russia's 
relative strength. Trotsky, on the other hand, was not the traitor 
“intriguing with the imperialists against Lenin,” as Communist 
propaganda makes him out now to be, but the fanatical protagonist 
of the ‘“‘ permanent revolution ”’ theory. I heard him in those days on 
many occasions advance the idea that the Russian Revolution could 
not be saved unless World Revolution broke out speedily in the West, 
and that Russia must sign no treaty with the imperialists but must 
carry on the “ revolutionary struggle ’’ with the capitalists and incite 
to general civil war. Trotsky’s view was defeated by a narrow majority 
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in the momentous meeting at the Taurida Palace of the Supreme Soviet, 
which I attended, and I know that it was only Lenin’s enormous 
prestige that won the decision to sign the Brest Litovsk Treaty and 
gain a “ breathing space.” Later he carried the war into the Trotsky 
camp and made a classical speech in Moscow, which I heard him deliver 
in May, 1918. It was later reprinted as a pamphlet and called The 
Immediate Problem Before the Soviet Power. Here he turned on Trotsky 
and Bukharin and demanded an end to the “ infantile sickness of 
Communism.” As Lenin’s health weakened, Stalin, who had all this 
time played the part of a Junior Commissar for Nationalities, came 
gradually to the front and finally succeeded in getting himself elected 
as General Secretary to the Central Committee of the Russian Com- 
munist Party. Personal rivalries with Trotsky undoubtedly played an 
important réle in the struggle which ensued, but also the same theo- 
retical and tactical disagreement which had taken place at an earlier 
stage between Lenin and Trotsky came to the fore here too. Stalin 
thought that Russia could not then, in 1922, challenge the world or 
incite to general civil war, not because he did not want that civil war 
but because he thought it for the moment impracticable. Trotsky 


thought otherwise, but his day was done and he was soon swept into _ 


oblivion by the astute Asiatic from the Caucasus. 

Meanwhile Stalin showed that he was no moderate in the generally 
accepted sense, for early in the thirties he put through by force thesecond 
Agrarian Revolution, which had the most far-reaching consequences 
in establishing collective agriculture in Russia. But in foreign rela- 
tions he still continued to hold the view of Lenin that the time was 
not ripe for a psychological offensive against the West. So he concluded 
treaties with foreign Powers, sent Litvinov to Geneva, and later changed 
to a pro-German policy and appointed Molotov to sign the Russo- 
German Treaty with Hitler on the eve of the Second World War. The 
war brought about the grand coalition against Germany which for a 
time obscured the issue between Russia and her Western Allies. When 
it was over there was a period of suspense when it was still possible 
that co-operation between Russia and the West could be continued ; 
for there were those in office in Moscow in those days who knew the 
West and thought that the economic conditions following the war, 
bad as they were in the West, were not so bad as in Russia, and so 
they advised caution. It seems that, for a time, they had the ear of 
Stalin, but as weakness developed in the West in 1947, first with the 
English coal crisis and then with the convertibility crises and the 
premature petering-out of the American loan, those Russian Com- 
munists who thought that the time had come for an all-out offensive 
against the West beyond the Defence Zone of the Iron Curtain received 
a strong impetus for their policy. Stalin evidently came to the same 
conclusion and so the Lenin and Trotsky line coincided. Most Russian 
Communists now agree (and those who do not were duly pensioned 
off and retired into obscurity) that an attempt must now be made 
to win for Communism as large an area outside the Iron Curtain as the 
objective situation would allow. And so every attempt has been made 
from that day to this to wreck the Marshall Plan, with the results 
described above. 

_ The question now is what reaction will the failure of this offensive 
in Europe have on the tactical line of Moscow. It can be said that 
the same two schools of thought are there as in the early days of the 
Revolution. There are those who hold that developments in the 
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West must go the same way as in Russia and that the pace must 
still be forced, and there are those who say that there must be another 


’ 


“ breathing space” as in 1918 after Brest Litovsk. But there are 
to-day, what there were not then, a few who say that Socialism in the 
West will come by quite different methods than in Russia. They 
are few in number and hold no important posts either in the State 
or in the Party, but they may grow if the West overcomes its dollar 
crisis and establishes a European co-operative system. . 

_ It would indeed be unwise to think that the people who are really 
in power to-day in Russia, whether they are neo-Trotskyites of the 
permanent revolution theory and want a forward foreign policy all 
the time or whether they are more cautious like the sly Caucasian, have 
any fundamental differences between themselves. The fanaticism with 
which the idea of World Revolution, that fiery twentieth-century Apoca- 
lypse to which all Russian thinking has led in the past, is held by 
Stalinists and neo-Trotskyists alike is difficult to understand by anyone 
nurtured in the ways of the West. This idea runs right through the 
eight volumes of Stalin’s Collected Works and through the History of 
the Russian Communist Party, which must be regarded as the Bible 
(Revised Version) of Communism. Any Communist who doubts a 
word of it is liable to excommunication. According to this Bible, the 
tide of World Revolution ebbs and flows. After 1946 it was thought that 
Russia could consolidate Communist régimes inside her Defence Zone 
and even extend beyond it. She succeeded in the first objective but 
not in the second. And now even the first is showing signs of weakness. 
But things are fluid in the Far East, and Western Europe has not 
solved its economic problem of earning dollars and balancing its 
accounts. By and large, however, it seems that the Communist advance 
in the world will be delayed for a while, and that Russia must make use 
of this “‘ breathing space ”’ to reduce the gap between her economic 
backwardness and that of the West, which is a source of chronic worry 
to her, as it always has been since the days of Peter the Great. 

The news that she can bring about an atomic explosion is evidence 
that she is hard at work trying to reduce that gap, but it remains to 
be seen if, in the meantime, the United States has not made a substan- 
tial advance beyond the position she was in atomic knowledge in 1945. 
Moreover, this country has not been idle in that respect either. Never- 
theless the Russian Communist believes that after a period “ inherent 
contradictions inside the capitalist world ”’ will enable Communism to 
advance again in Europe, and they are waiting for that day. When, 
as they think, the inevitable collapse comes in the United States, 
then the tide of revolution will flow again and Russia will direct this 
flow. But one must not suppose that Stalin will adopt the same tactics 
of aggression that Hitler did. The very nature of Communism precludes 
the military offensive as the main instrument of aggression. Com- 
munist fifth column work and economic chaos incited by strikes and 
sabotage must come first and must succeed before the Red Army makes 
any move to assist local disaffection. Thus, Communist tactics differ 
from those of the Nazis, and this fact shows that the defence of Western 
Europe by means of Brussels Pacts and Western Defence measures are 
less important than the solution of problems of economic disequilibrium 
and social injustice. It is precisely because no attempt was made to 
solve these problems that China has gone Communist and has so 
given a warning to the countries of South-East Asia, including those of 
the Indian peninsula, that they will go likewise if they do not solve them. 
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Meanwhile, it seems to be a race between four factors : (I) Western 
Europe’s power to restore its economy ; (2) Russia’s effort to catch up 
on her economic and especially atomic backwardness ; (3) the attempts 
of the Middle East and South-East Asian countries to modernise their 
archaic societies and develop the idea of civic liberty which they have 
largely learnt from the West ; (4) the rate of decomposition going on 
inside the Communist régime within the Russian outer Defence Zone 
in Eastern Europe. In reference to this last factor, the Tito revolt 
against Moscow is of the utmost importance, and it remains a question 
whether Russia will not risk war to subdue Yugoslavia, which she 
regards as inside her Defence Zone. If she does not, it will only be 
because she does not feel herself strong enough, does not think she 
has sufficient fifth column workers inside Yugoslavia, or because she 
fears it may unleash a general war. Here indeed we are up against 
an important phenomenon. The Balkan States have all got Communist 
Governments and are likely to retain them, but the Southern Slavs 
have traditions very different from those of their Eastern cousins. 
The Ottoman régime that ruled the Balkans for many centuries was 


never as oppressive, at least in its early stages, as was the Mongol and _ 


Tartar régime in Russia, and so the tradition of central government 
with dictatorial powers was never so strong there as in Russia. More- 
over, the Southern Slavs have never been such deep thinkers as the 
Russians. The problems of Life, Death and Salvation do not run 
through their literature as they do through the Russian. Fiery Apoca- 
lypses and World Revolutions necessary for salvation have never been 
part of their mental make-up. 

Again, the October Revolution, ideal in its inception, has, like all 
revolutions, deteriorated in the course of time, and has become more 
and more identified with the Russian State machine and the foreign 
policy of the old Tsarist Empire which it inherited. The Southern 
Slavs naturally do not appreciate the prospects of becoming catspaws 
of Russian imperialism. The same thing happened after the Russo- 
Turkish war of 1877, when Balkan Slavs, though thankful for all that 
Russia had done for them, were not sorry to see the Russian armies 
return home. So the revolt of the Yugoslavs indicates a check on this 
twentieth-century Russian imperialism. This may be an interesting 
ieee to developments which may take place in the new régime in 

ina. 

It remains to ponder on the possibility that if Russia is permanently 
checked in Western Europe, the Middle East and South-East Asia, 
the nature of the Moscow Communist régime will change. Hitherto 
the Trotsky and Lenin-Stalin schools have always held the day, but 
there are indications now of a third one which may, like Tito, abandon 
the dogma of an Apocalyptic World Revolution and adopt the principle 
of “ live and let live.” It is impossible to say yet because the economic 
problems of Western Europe are not yet solved and the fate of the 
young Middle East and South-East Asian countries still remains 
undecided. 
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AMERICA REVISITED. 


EVISITING America is always a thrilling experience. The 

tempo at which this incredibly dynamic and moody nation 

moves forward; the pace at which it not only conducts its 
day-to-day affairs but keeps on adjusting itself to its new world-wide 
responsibilities would be impressive in itself. To a European, how- 
ever, who in recent years has experienced so much political decay, 
economic crisis and intellectual chaos, this American vitality seems 
doubly impressive and is certainly most stimulating. Now that, by 
the course of events, America has suddenly become projected into the 
unaccustomed position of the world’s leading political, economic and 
military power, she has developed a remarkable awareness of her new 
responsibilities and the problems that devolve on her. The way the 
nation has matured in this respect is quite unbelievable. From the 
highest officers of the Administration to the humblest citizens, every- 
body knows that the days of splendid isolation are over ; that America 
is involved in world affairs up to the hilt and cannot get out of this 
situation ; indeed, the argument—when there is one—only ranges 
over the question of the extent of this commitment. Not only money 
is at stake, for in one way or another America is now pledged to defend 
some three-fifths of the world’s territories and one-third of its people. 
This means that at any moment a new generation of G.I.s may be 
shipped or flown abroad to fight and die in distant parts that mean 
precious little to them personally. 

It is not surprising that in these circumstances a constantly recurring 
topic of conversation or political discussion should be that of war. 
The feeling that a third world war may prove to be inevitable is one 
of the four main causes of a certain undercurrent of pessimism you 
find among a large number of thinking people. The other three causes 
of this pessimism are: the fear of a slump, the belief that even 
America is turning more and more towards socialism (ex-President 
Hoover, in his 75th birthday speech, warned that she was on her last 
lap towards it), and finally, the British crisis. Not that these four 
fears in any way exhaust Uncle Sam’s headaches. Of these he has 
plenty—both in his international relations and in his domestic affairs. 
But nevertheless, the strongest emotional reactions can be traced back 
to the four sources of anxiety just mentioned. 

The most tangible and perhaps the greatest headache of the moment 
is Britain’s crisis. Its magnitude and sharpness present America with 
new problems and difficulties which are growing at a dizzy speed. 
Now that Uncle Sam suddenly has to add not only a lot of Britain’s 
former responsibilities to his own (thus very unwillingly becoming 
something of an “ imperial power ’’—the very idea of which he abomin- 
ates) but is also called upon to shoulder a great deal of responsibility 
for Britain herself, the task seems bewildering and infinitely complex. 
The economic, political and military implications of Britain’s weakness 
are such that wherever he looks Uncle Sam finds himself faced with 
the necessity of taking action, or of getting ready for action. This is 
as true of Western Europe as it is of the Middle East, or again of the 
Atlantic area as it is of the Pacific. To pick just two typical examples, 
Greece or Hong Kong, the great question is whether America can afford 
to allow a communist success that would inevitably follow Britain's 
withdrawal from her present positions, or whether action and expendi- 


ture in time mean the lesser evil. hae 
Quite apart from this general concern about the decline of Britain’s 
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réle as a world power, there is much genuine American desire to help 
the British people in their latest crisis—despite the cantankerous and 
foolish attitude of the British socialists, who combine their requests 
for ever more dollars with persistent abuse of the American capitalist 
system. It is a dreary business, because no immediate solutions are 
apparent ; all plans are necessarily long-term ones, while the urgency 
of the present situation often dictates action that is the very opposite 
of what is intended. Both sides are afraid of what might happen if 
they do not somehow arrive at one more stop-gap every time the 
crisis looks particularly menacing. Despite the real goodwill which 
is constantly being shown by the key-men in Washington and the 
lip-service of the more responsible British politicians, the sad truth is 
that there is considerable tension between the two countries. But 
America’s annoyance is by no means limited to Britain alone. Uncle 
Sam feels pretty fed up with Europe in general, and nothing it ever 
does is to his complete satisfaction. 

Since the end of hostilities America has spent over 23 billion dollars 
on foreign aid, and is prepared to spend a great deal more both under 


her Marshall Plan and under her Atlantic Pact obligations. On the © 
morrow of the war, Europe was so sick, or even moribund, that, in order | 


to enable her to survive, prosperous and generous America showered 
gifts and money on her on a truly gigantic scale without bothering 
much about economic or political principles. The first spending was 
done in a rather haphazard fashion, and reached the colossal amount 
of 17 billion dollars. Then it was decided to organise this help on a 
constructive and well-thought-out basis. During the nine months 
that separated the signing of the Foreign Aid Act by President Truman 
and General Marshall’s Harvard speech in June, 1947, every conceiv- 
able aspect of the so-called Marshall Plan was examined by official 
and private experts almost under a microscope. The plan’s immediate 
and long-term impact, not only on the receiving European but also 
on the giving American economy, was analysed and discussed in great 
detail. Indeed, no other piece of American legislation has ever received 
such long and careful study, such thoughtful and serious preparation. 

In adopting the Marshall Plan, America revealed a degree of political 
maturity only rivalled by her financial generosity. Far from being 
compelled to seek outlets for her surplus production, she was still 
suffering from many shortages at the time, and had to introduce 
priorities in order to be able to assist war-torn Europe. She knew 
that the effort might endanger the balance of her own economy, but 
she was willing to take the risk. The fact that in those days America 
happened to be enjoying unprecedented prosperity in no way diminishes 
the spirit in which the whole thing was undertaken. The purpose of 
the Marshall Plan was, first of all, to enable Europe to bridge her huge 
dollar gap. It was argued that with this dollar help she could, little 
by little, expand her production, rebuild her trade, and gradually 
grow less and less dependent on her American sources of supply, while 
at the same time earning more and more dollars in the American 
market. The current phrase at the time was that the purpose of the 
plan was “ to help Europe to help herself.” Simultaneously with this, 
there was also another American objective—namely, to contain 
Bolshevism. Finally, the plan was also described as “‘ America’s 
design for peace,” and the fact was stressed that, viewed from this 


angle, Uncle Sam’s huge recovery programme was a matter of en- 
lightened self-interest. 
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__In theory all this looked perfect. The practical working-out of these 
ideas, however, has revealed some glaring inconsistencies in the way 
Uncle Sam chooses to conduct his affairs. A firm believer in free 
enterprise, and an enemy of State interference coupled with long-term 
planning, he is forcing on Europe to-day the very things he abominates 
at home. He demands that the European nations should produce a 
long-term programme, which, after all, can only be drawn up by the 
governments concerned. An enemy of cartels, he demands—through 
Mr. Hoffmann and many others—that European economy be “ inte- 
grated,” and if this means anything, it means that the various com- 
peting commercial and industrial interests of Europe must somehow 
be cartelised. Uncle Sam also hates socialism, but by giving Marshall 
Aid to socialist or socialist-controlled governments in Europe he 
sustains them in office and enables them to apply their various pro- 
grammes and fads and nostrums in a way that would be quite impossible 
without the financial assistance of the American taxpayer. In return, 
these European socialists abuse him as a private capitalist. Uncle 
Sam is against trade discrimination and has for a long time been 
preaching the virtues of reducing and even completely abolishing tariffs 
throughout the Continent of Europe. He has also been trying to force 
on this continent an international trade charter, the principles of which 
were laid down at Havana and have recently been again discussed at 
Annecy. But the draft of that charter demands, and has received, 
special privileges for American agriculture ; while the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1948 established discrimination in favour of American shipping. 

It is, alas, an undeniable fact that, despite all their talk about 
earning more dollars through increased exports to America, most 
European countries have revealed themselves extremely poor and 
inadequate salesmen. But, at the same time, it is also true that, despite 
all the authoritative and promising talk about reducing her tariffs, 
America still charges some of the highest customs duties in the world. 
Indeed, in order to be able to seli to the U.S.A. at all, European 
traders and manufacturers not only have to climb over a tariff wall of 
the utmost stiffness but they also have to go through endless bureau- 
cratic complications. In a speech delivered at the end of January 
1949, Mr. Paul Hoffmann proclaimed : 

‘““ Here in America is the richest market in the world, with an annual 
income of over $200 billion. Let us assume that Europe does have 
to find a way within the next three years to increase its exports by 
$3 billion annually over the level now contemplated in order to pay for 
its estimated import requirements. All that Europe needs to do is to 
find ways of attracting an additional one per cent. of the American 
national income for the purchase of their wares, and the problem is 
solved.’”’ But a few months later the Wall Street Journal published a 
most striking account of the way Congress and the Administration are 
being pressured to “ protect’ American industry and agriculture 
against foreign competition. The article quoted from the huge mail- 
bag reaching Congress such juicy bits as: “ Dirt-cheap foreign goods 
are driving us out of business ’’.; “ E.C.A.-subsidised foreign factories 
are underselling us in our home markets ”’ ; “ Russia has broken the 
market with her dumping here” ; “ Cheap foreign labour is ruining 
us” ; “ We can’t compete without protection against foreign imports. 
The paper added that such letters come from every section of the 
U.S.A., and “cover a seemingly endless variety of products ranging 
from fruits and nuts to watches and crude oil.”’ 
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This outcry against foreign imports does not quite square with the 
objectives of the Marshall Plan or Mr. Hoffmann’s exhortations, and 


looks ridiculous in the face of America’s own discrimination. It is | 


encouraging to know, however, that the Administration in Washington 
and many important public bodies are aware of this glaring incon- 
sistency, and are seeking to improve the situation. Thus only last 
month the National Foreign Trade Council, an organisation of manu- 
facturers, shippers, bankers and other businessmen, has recommended 
a programme aimed at developing sounder international trade, increas- 
ing imports into the United States, and fostering American private 
investments abroad. The recommendations, contained in a 19-point 
declaration adopted unanimously on November 2 at the close of the 
Council’s thirty-sixth annual convention, will be submitted to the 
next session of Congress in January. . , 

President Truman, in a message read at the meeting, emphasised 
the need for correcting the imbalances of trade and productivity, and 
widespread under-development. ‘‘ We are recognising our respons- 
ibilities as a creditor nation, and we are seeking to remedy these 
imbalances in the joint interest of ourselves and others,” Mr. Truman 


asserted, citing the European Recovery Programme and his “ Point _ 


Four’”’ proposals. In an address before the same organisation, the 
Secretary of State, Mr. Dean Acheson, mentioned the increasing 
awareness in the United States of “‘ the good sense’ and “ absolute 
necessity ’’ of enabling other countries to pay for U.S. goods sold to 
them. However, he said, there was a vast difference ‘“‘ between accept- 
ing the idea that we should increase imports into the United States and 
taking the practical concrete steps that are necessary to increase 
them.” It may take a long time before any action follows, but mean- 
_ while at least U.S. officials have been discussing with British and 
Canadian representatives ways and means of simplifying customs 
procedures to encourage foreign traders to sell and ship goods to the 
United States. There will be further talks during the next few 
months with the representatives of other nations. It is no exagger- 
ation to say that all enlightened American businessmen and politicians 
are fully conscious of the contradiction between U.S. policies on paper 
and U.S. policies in action, and are most anxious to establish a clearly 
defined economic policy that should be co-ordinated with an equally 
definite foreign policy. 

Britain’s example is certainly one of the strong deterrents against 
too much “ socialism’”’ in America. It is true, of course, that under 
a different name and with different slogans, the State tends to play an 
increasingly active part in the life of the nation in general and the life 
of every individual citizen in particular. In this respect the figures 
given by Mr. Herbert Hoover in his anniversary speech were truly 
staggering. Twenty years ago, he said, all government (Federal, 
State and local), not counting Federal debt service, cost the average 
family $200 annually; now the bill is $1,300. Together with the 
Federal debt service and possibly some of the spending projects which 
are now being advanced by the Administration, the ‘“‘ average family 
may be paying $2,900 yearly in taxes.” Again, 20 years ago, there 
was one government employee to about 40 of the population ; now the 
figure is one to 22, which means one government employee to about 
eight of the working population. It also means that one in every 
seven in the population is a regular recipient of government money. 
According to Mr. Hoover, to-day the average working citizen must 
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work 61 days for the government before he can work for the welfare 
of his own family, and if all the spending proposals of the government 
are put into effect this will take another 20 days, or a total of 81 days 
per annum. As the ex-President put it, “‘ most Americans do not 
believe in compromises with collectivism, but they do not realise that 
through government spending and taxes, our government is driving 
down the back road to it at top speed.” 

Despite Mr. Hoover’s forceful argument and timely warning, America 
is still very far from being a welfare State. Indeed, the recent effective 
opposition to President Truman’s programme seems to indicate that 
Congress—whatever its other shortcomings—realises the folly of 
spending billions of dollars on “containing”? Communism abroad 
while paying out more billions to pave the way for a peculiar form of 
collectivism at home. To be sure, Mr. Truman’s “ fair deal ’’ figured 
largely in the recent election contest between Mr. Herbert Lehman 
and Mr. John Foster Dulles. But although the newly elected Senator, 
Mr. Lehman, proclaimed himself a partisan of the welfare State, this 
does not by any means imply that he is in favour of anything resembling 
British socialism, or that he approves of financial profligacy—his fine 
administrative record as Governor of New York is sufficient proof of 
that. The extension of educational and health benefits, or the much 
overdue improvement of the social and financial status of America’s 
negro population, is neither socialistic nor communistic. It was 
promised in both the Democratic and Republican Party platforms, and 
if the recent electoral successes in New York or elsewhere strengthen 
the hand of Mr. Truman’s Administration in this respect, this is surely 
no cause for alarm. Most Americans are in favour of a reasonable 
degree of social progress, but at the same time the country definitely 
wants a respite from the high tax cost of the New Deal—which appears 
to have run its course. Public sentiment is no longer anti-big business, 
as it was for some years. The coalition of Southern Democrats with 
the Republican block has set its mind to prevent some of the more 
extreme legislation proposed by the President, and it is to be doubted 
whether the Federal Government, even without Mr. Hoover’s inter- 
vention, can make much further progress towards the collectivist 
State—assuming that it really wanted to do so. As to the fear of a 
depression, this is largely founded on a variety of statistical reports, 
and the argument that the pattern established by the history of past 
cycles proves the inevitability of a severe depression after years of 
boom business during and after a war. ; : 

The scope of the present article does not permit a discussion of the 
American economic situation at any length, but, nevertheless, a few 
points need stressing, however briefly. Conditions to-day differ widely 
from those of 20 years ago. Instead of-mad public speculation there 
is an almost complete lack of interest in the stock market. Instead of 
8 billions of brokerage loans owed by speculators in common stocks 
there is something over 100 billion in combined savings and govern- 
ment bonds in the hands of the public. Instead of a continuous flow 
of reassuring statements to the effect that prosperity is permanent, 
as in 1929, now there is a series of pronouncements by businessmen 
and public officials forecasting recession, deflation, unemployment and 
war, and constantly advising the greatest caution. The dream of 
“sixty million jobs’? is now a solid reality. Such unemployed as 
there are do not go on bread lines, as they did in the past. | Between 
their relief allowances and accumulated savings the purchasing power 
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of the unemployed is maintained for months. Bank deposits and real | 


‘estate mortgages are guaranteed. Farm prices have government 


support, and powerful union organisation has resulted in static wage — 


levels, which again maintain the purchasing capacity of the nation to 


an unprecedented degree. The decline that took place in business — 


during the first six months of 1949 has in recent months not only 
come to an end, but has, in many instances, been replaced by a spec- 
tacular up-grade movement. No sane person expected or desired 
America to remain at the peak of her post-war boom (1948 was in 


every way a record year), and even at the present, slightly lower, level, — 


economic activity continues at a tremendous tempo. The downward 


adjustments are being counteracted by much accumulated and as yet . 


largely unsatisfied demand, and they are also being cushioned by 
military and foreign relief expenditures. Economic experts are in 
pretty general agreement that these supports, plus new military and 
relief expenditures, effectively eliminate the possibility of any pro- 
longed measure of depression, and for once it seems that even the 
economic experts are right. 

Pessimists are inclined to attribute an excessive importance to the 


recent great strikes in the steel and in the coal-mining industry, as _ 


well as to labour’s new very considerable financial demands. It is | 


true, of course, that the suspension of work in two of America’s key 


industries was crippling in the highest degree. At the same time it 


must be borne in mind that, with the exception of Mr. John L. Lewis, 
who is a law unto himself, the majority of trade union leaders in the 
U.S.A. are wise and cautious men—Mr. Phil Murray in particular— 
who would not chance a strike if the economic conditions of the 
country were really precarious. Thus, paradoxical though this may 
sound, the recent demands of labour and even the strikes are a sign of 
strength rather than weakness. They constitute an attempt to 
“cash in ’’ while the going is good, based on a pretty realistic apprecia- 
tion of America’s present business conditions. 

Apart from these what one might call fundamental national and 
international issues, many other news stories keep on making sensa- 
tional front-page headlines. These range from the serious to the 
trivial, and include such things as the polio epidemic, the progress of 
cancer research, the anti-Communist trials, and the unsavoury Washing- 
ton investigations of the so-called “‘ five-percenters’”’ to discussion 
whether Ingrid Bergman and Rosselini will get married, whether the 
shortage of eligible husbands will lead to polygamy in America, to the 
competition between television and radio programmes, as well as 
whether radio quiz shows should stop giving any free presents. To 
these front-page items, which have been selected at random, and the 
list of which could be increased almost indefinitely, should be added 
such wholly domestic affairs as, for instance, the curious personal 
controversy between Cardinal Spellman and Mrs. Roosevelt, or the 
recent elections and the prolonged political manoeuvring that preceded 
them in New York in the case of both Mr. O’Dwyer (who ran for 
Mayor) and Mr. Herbert Lehman (who ran for the Senate). 

It goes without saying that the American public, like any other 
public, is immensely absorbed in its own daily problems and chores, 
and is interested in a lot of local gossip and trivia that are of no interest 
to anybody else. Nevertheless, it is hard these days to talk to anybody 
without the conversation sooner or later veering to the question of 
what Russia is going to do—especially now that she, too, has the atom 
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bomb ; whether war is likely ; whether a slump is unavoidable ; and 
whether Britain’s crisis is really as bad as it sounds. However much 
even the crustiest of isolationists may dislike it, the fact is that the 
world has come upon America with such speed and such violence that 
it is impossible to ignore its impact. More than ever, President 
Roosevelt’s famous words that “ this generation of Americans has a 
rendezvous with destiny ” are being justified by the events. It is a 
great thing that the nation recognises this fact and is making a very 
serious effort to meet its destiny. 


GEORGE SOLOVEYTCHIK. 


THE RUHR IN TRANSITION. 


FIELD-STUDY undertaken this summer confirms most 
vividly the headline which the French newspaper Le Monde 
gave to a series of articles on the Ruhr in July-August 1947: 
Ce creuset o% bouillonnent toutes les passions. Indeed, the melting-pot 
character of this area has rather increased, for we are at the beginning 
of the complete reorganisation of the coal and steel industries. More- 
over, passions are at a boiling point due to the continued dismantling 
policy. The rights and wrongs of the latter are secondary to the acrimon- 
ious atmosphere which it has produced. The strength of these feelings 
cannot be gauged with the help of statistics with which anybody 
seriously studying the Ruhr problems will be inundated. While the 
word Englander (the term British being practically never used 
in German) is pronounced continuously with that intonation which 
implies disdain, a situation has developed where every step taken by 
the Englander is looked at with utmost distrust. The fact that all 
decisions now are Allied and not exclusively British is frequently 
ignored. Thus, for instance, Mr. W. Harris-Burland, the British 
chairman of the Combined Steel Group, is still generally referred to as 
the chairman, whereas he shares this position with the United States 
and French members of the board. It is, however, true that he was the 
chairman of the North German Iron and Steel Control from the time 
it was set up by British Military Government in the middle of 1946 
until November 1948, when it was transformed into the U.K./U.S. 
Steel Group, which in turn was joined by the French in April 1949, 
making it the above-mentioned Combined Steel Group. 
Similar considerations apply to the Allied Coal Control organisation, 
which was formerly the North German Coal Control, then became the 
U.K./U.S. Coal Control Group, and can now pride itself with the 
comparatively simple initials C.C.C.G. (Combined Coal Control Group). 
Here the leading personality is another Englishman, Mr. H. E. Collins, 
who until now has presided at Press conferences held at headquarters 
established at Villa Huegel, in Essen, the grandiose and tasteless former 
private residence of Krupp. Incidentally, to understand some of the 
resentment not necessarily any longer bottled up within the ordinary 
German it is helpful to approach the villa on foot instead of enjoying 
the comforts of an official car. Barriers block all entrances to the spa- 
cious grounds, and the precautions taken to let nobody who is not fully 
authorised pass through the gates are Impressive. The truth seems to 
be that the officer in charge of “ security ” has tightened up precaution- 
ary measures of late, fearing somebody may tamper with the stored 
tapestries of Krupp. The Combined Steel Group has its headquarters 
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in Diisseldorf in an undamaged large modern office building now called | 
Atlantic House, though nobody outside Allied circles acknowledges | 
that designation, preferring the old name of Oberfinanzamt. Here the © 
waving of an Allied passport will admit the visitor at the main entrance 


without further ado, but a specially large notice orders all other visitors | 


to use only a side entrance, where they have to undergo the usual | 
inquisition. It is certainly far easier to enter the United States con- — 
trolled Allied headquarters housed in the I. G. Farben building in © 
Frankfurt, whence emanate or emanated all the main decisions—at | 
least in the economic field, especially Law No. 75 of November roth, — 
1948, concerning the reorganisation of the German coal and iron and ~ 
steel industries. 

It is on the basis of Law No. 75 that German organisations have been 
charged to elaborate plans for the complete reorganisation of the coal, 
steel and iron industries, subject to the control and ultimate approval 
of the Allied Control Groups above mentioned. During the year which 
has passed since the promulgation of Law No. 75 there have been ~ 
considerable delays in getting the German organisations working, 
~ and though a good deal of preliminary work has been accomplished, 
the real work had only just started in September/October of this year. 
The main fight was led by the trade unions, which objected vigorously 
to the inadequate representation which they had obtained in the coun- 
cils of the German Coal Industry Directorate (Deutsche Kohlenbergbau 
Leitung—D.K.B.L.). The latter, originally under British instructions, 
now under the C.C.C.G., is organised on the Fuhrer principle. 
The head is Dr. Kost, who comes from the specifically German profes- 
sional institution of Bergassessoren, a very exclusive caste which for a 
long time has provided the actual managers of the coal industry. 
He is assisted by a directorate of six, two of which are representatives 
of the trade unions. There is also a council of twelve members equally 
divided between representatives of the employers and the trade 
unions, but it has only advisory functions which are binding on nobody, 
a fact which has been strongly resented by the trade unions. The latter 
have expressed this year in two detailed memoranda to the Military 
Governors their opposition to the fact that the German Coal Directorate 
elaborates plans on such vital measures as the reorganisation of the 
German coal industry without much public advice and control, and 
that such advisory committees as have been set up were invested with 
no authority whatsoever. 

These objections led the trade unions, in the beginning of July, to 
the step of withdrawing their representatives from one of the most 
important committees, called, after its chairman, the Vits Committee, 
set up on the request of the C.C.C.G. With the withdrawal of trade 
union support the usefulness of the committee lapsed, and after a good 
deal of negotiations most of the trade union demands were ful- 
filled by the setting-up, in September, of a new German body under 
the German Coal Industry Directorate, charged with elaborating plans 
for the reorganisation of the coal industry. It is composed of seven 
committees. The complexity of the issues involved emerge from the 
names of the respective committees: one for the reorganisation of 
the Ruhr; another for legal and tax questions ; a third for finance ; 
a fourth for costs and assessments ; a fifth for the transfer of administra- 
tion ; a sixth for associated industries and stock, and a seventh for 
combined economy (Verbandwirischaft). On all these committees the 
trade unions are adequately represented. There are two secretaries 
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——one representing the employers’ side (i.e. the German Coal Director- 
ate—D.K.B.L.), the other the trade unions. The general consensus of 
opinion, founded on the spade-work done by previous committees, is 
that the coal industry will probably be reorganised on the basis of 
fifteen to twenty companies. It has been suggested that the reorganisa- 
tion of the coal industry on the basis of comparatively few numbers 
will facilitate socialisation measures in the future. For the time being, 
however, the fact must be stressed that such steps fall completely 
outside the task of any bodies set up under Law No. 75, since they are 
reserved to the Federal Government. 

There is thus an element of unreality and of uncertainty in the fact 
that the formal reorganisation of the coal industry—as also of the 
steel industry—is sharply separated from the question of future 
ownership. Dr. Kost seems to have felt somewhat uncomfortable 
as to his and the committee’s position since the installation of a Federal 
Government. Hence Professor Billfinger, of Heidelberg University, 
has been asked to prepare a memorandum (Gutachten) to advise on 
the possible liability German members working under Allied in- 
structions (Law No. 75) on the reorganisation of the industry may 
incur vis-d-vis German authorities at some future date. In the mean- 
time, the order of the C.C.C.G. to the German Coal Directorate and its 
committees not to divulge any instructions or discussions to the 
Press or public without special Allied permission has been 
strongly resented. The object of this “ silence ’’ rule may be to prevent 
further delays and to forestall pressure-groups, but it is felt that it is 
“andemocratic’”’ to confine behind closed doors questions of such 
vital importance to the future of German economy. In practice, 
however, it seems very unlikely that this secrecy rule can be enforced 
in the long run, since the reorganisation committees alone now comprise 
ninety members. 

As to the steel and iron industry, it is generally considered that its 
reorganisation is one of the most complicated tasks ever undertaken. 
To cut a long story short—after a quite astonishing delay, the Steel 
Trustee Association, as envisaged in Law No. 75, has come into being 
in September. Out of a hundred names submitted by German author- 
ities twelve were selected by Allied authorities to act as trustees, some 
of them being already members of what until then had been the 
“ Treuhandverwaltung im Auftrage der North German Iron and Steel 
Control.’’ The assets of twenty-four companies which have already 
been decentralised (a more accurate term than decartelised) are now 
transferred by the Combined Steel Control Group to the Steel Trustee 
Association. The task of the latter is henceforth to elaborate proposals 
for the reorganisation of the industry into such units as are economically 
sound, without regard to past owner-relationships. Here again, however, 
nothing is said as to the ultimate ownership of the assets of the industry. 
In the Steel Trustee Association the trade union side is strongly 
represented. It is regretted that the twelfth proposed member of the 
association, who was a representative of the old companies ( Kon- 
zerne), was at the last moment unable to accept the conditions of 
the full-time appointment and that thus at present the old companies 
are not represented in the Steel Trustee Association. They are, however, 
still members of the board of supervisors (Aufsichisrat) of the twenty- 
five decentralised companies, where they share their position with an 
equal number from the trade unions and public authorities with an 
additional chairman from what was until now the Treuhandverwal- 
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tung nominated by the Combined Steel Group. In the board of 
directors (Vorstand) of these twenty-five companies there is the innova- 
tion of one of the three (managing) directors being a trade union man 
and fulfilling the new functions of an Arbeitsdirektor dealing with 
personnel, welfare and administration, whereas the two other directors 
deal with the technical and business aspects respectively. Whether 
the new institution of the Avbeitsdirektor will be retained is not 
yet certain, since not enough time has yet elapsed to come to a final 
judgment. In the meantime, the greater influence which the trade 
unions command in the steel set-up may not be without influence on 
their ultimate réle in the coal industry. 

The above facts, sketched in their broadest outline, reveal clearly 
the transitional character of most matters connected with the Ruhr 
industry at present. In the international field the arrival of the Inter- 
national Authority for the Ruhr has by no means simplified matters. 
Quite apart from the difficulty of interpreting a charter which at its 
best can be called a most unsatisfactory compromise between divergent 
views, a new international body such as the Ruhr authority has to 
overcome practical difficulties which are frequently overlooked by the 


outsider. Hence the policy to start on a modest scale. In September, _ 


1949, forty people in all (this figure includes drivers) were employed 
by it—not “a hundred-strong secretariat ” (The Econonust, October 
8th, 1949) ; in November there were seventy employed, the original esti- 
mate for next spring. With no satisfactory accommodation available 
~ it is difficult to find the right staff, the international diplomat preferring, 
like the old-fashioned diplomat, ‘‘a kind of gilded vagabondage ”’ 
(Sir Hugh Knatchbull-Hugessen’s apt description). Apart from this, 
the character of the future of the organisation has yet little resemblance 
to a life insurance. 

It is also just this lack of security which is one of the difficulties of a 
satisfactory collaboration between the Ruhr authority and a number of 
Allied authorities. It is impossible to discuss long-range plans with 
people who are preoccupied with thoughts on their personal future. 
In this connection the way in which notice was given from one day to 
another to the staff of the J.E.I.A. (Joint Export and Import Agency)— 
even the head of the section had no advance knowledge of the next move 
—was ample warning what the changes following the setting up of the 
German Federal Government and the change from Military Govern- 
ment to High Commissioners may entail. Thus, it is not surprising 
that though the Ruhr agreement was signed on April 28th, 1949, the 
organisation did not start work in Diisseldorf at Atlantic House until 
August and was still awaiting the arrival of some of its officials in 
September. Only the British member of the council, Mr. Vaughan 
Berry, was available more or less from the start; a United States 
_ representative could only be found with some difficulty, and is now 
Mr. Parkman. The French representative, M. Dejean, had first to 
relinquish his duties as French Ambassador to Prague ; as long as there 
is no German representative his place is taken by General McCready. 
The Dutch are represented by a coal expert, Mr. Looman, Belgium by 
M. De Smaele, Luxembourg by M. Kugener. The organisation itself 
is divided into five sections, which correspond to the functions accorded 
to it in its charter: Solid Fuels, i.e. coal and coke, its production and 
allocation side headed by Mr. Otto, of the Netherlands; the Steel 
Division, by M. de Boysson (France) ; the Trade Practices and Pro- 
tection of Foreign Interests Division by Mr. Southam (Britain), and the 
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Administrative Services Division headed by Mr. de Sanchez (U.S AG): 
These appointments were made by the secretary-general upon the 
proposals of the respective Governments. The council and the officials 
are still wrestling with the task—and will do so for some time—of 
finding out not only what actions they are supposed to take but also 
what it is possible for them to do. They have to take into account, 
mainly, the existing Allied Control Groups (C.C.C.G., C.S.G. and the 
Military Security Board) and the High Commissioners. 

In a short interview with German journalists M. Kaeckenbeek, the 
general secretary, called the Ruhr authority “an experiment in 
international control”’ (he is the author of an exhaustive work called 
“ The International Experiment of Upper Silesia’’). Some Allied 
circles have somehow taken exception to the stress laid on the experi- 
mental character of the authority, since it may encourage German 
opposition to it. But in actual fact it was only stating the position as it is 
and at the same time leaving the door wide open for German participa- 
tion as foreshadowed in the charter and to the broadening of the func- 
tions of the authority. The only positive action taken hitherto by 
the authority was the recent allocation of the Ruhr production 
between domestic use and export for the first quarter of 1950. There 
are, perhaps, certain advantages in starting an international organisation 
on a modest scale (U.N.E.S.C.O. is a warning as to how to do it 
differently), but for the time being the Ruhr authority is rather a body 
of Allied Occupation Powers than an international organisation in its 
own rights. Once German official participation is assured, it may aim 
at taking over the present Allied control organs of the Ruhr industry, 
by which action the security aspect may be more satisfactorily co- 
ordinated with its other functions than it is at present. But it is 
doubtful whether it can assert its authority over them in the not-too- 
distant future. As long as this is not the case there will remain the im- 
pression of unreality and makeshift about the organisation which 
may discredit its international character. 

There are so many facts and problems to disentangle in this period 
of transition in the Ruhr that it isa great temptation not to see the wood 
for the trees. All of the organisations mentioned are after all staffed 
by human beings, and it is beyond the capacity of most to know 
anything beyond their own limited field—in the spirit perhaps of 
Pope’s lines: “‘ Launch not beyond your depth but be discreet—and 
mark the point where sense and dullness meet.’’ The policy-making 
men on top who alone can give a lead—i.e. the Foreign Ministers 
concerned—have not the time to read long briefs. It is impossible, 
however, to squeeze the Ruhr problem or even one of its numerous 
aspects on one page. Some of the confusion which has arisen must be 
attributed to the vicious circle of officials of lower rank obtaining no 
adequate guidance from above, and even if such guidance is forth- 
coming, having first to reconcile it with the policies, if ascertainable, 
of the other interested parties. Dismantling is the most obvious 
but by no means the only example of making one issue a matter of 
high policy without having one. Finding a remedy for the present 
transitional and confused state of affairs requires much vision. But 


who shall decide when doctors disagree ? 
GERARD M. FRITERS. 
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NORWAY AFTER THE ELECTIONS. 


HE Norwegian Storting elections of October 1oth, 1949, were 

as great a disappointment to the political prophets as the 
election of President Truman. Danish and Swedish papers 

had already published conjectures about a Government of the Centre 
which might succeed Gerhardsen’s Labour Cabinet. Instead, Labour 
increased its mandates from 76 to 85, thus solidifying the Socialist 
majority in spite of the fact that the Communists lost their 11 seats. 
Prime Minister Gerhardsen and his Executive are happier about this 
vote of confidence than about all their previous parliamentary suc- 
cesses (897,692 votes instead of 609,255 in 1945). Non-Socialist 
quarters, and particularly the Conservatives, are seeking to minimise 
this victory by comparing figures. Thus, on October 14th, right-wing 
papers were already calculating that though the Labour Party might 
represent over 45.8 per cent. of the electorate their opponents together 
possessed over 49.4 per cent. of the votes. For polemical reasons 
they overlooked one important fact: those 45.8 per cent. (the final 
result can vary only to a negligible degree) represent a solid and 


politically conscious unit, whereas the propaganda figure of 49.4 per | 


cent. is split up into many separate entities. 

Unlike Sweden, where Prof. Bertil Ohlin’s Liberal Party has become a 
platform embracing all components of non-Socialist politics so that 
it would, as a matter of course, take the lead in any future non- 
Socialist combination, Norway has no such instrument. Her Con- 
servatives (23 seats instead of 25, as hitherto) admit that certain 
controls are still necessary, but on the whole they tend towards the 
principle of laisser-faire, and are therefore more liberal than the 
Liberals. The Christian People’s Party (with nine seats instead of 
eight, and the biggest gains amongst the non-Socialist groups) has 
caused further splits in the non-Socialist ranks by putting up candidates 
in many new areas. Strictly teetotal, and basing its policy on Sermon- 
on-the-Mount ideals, it is a movement for social progress. The 
Christian People’s Party and Venstre (Liberal) vie with each other in 
demanding increased State assistance for mental patients, etc. The 
former consists mostly of Liberal dissidents, for whom the various 
religious sects, especially those of Western Norway with their largely 
pietist ideals, play a similar réle as trade unions for the Labour Party. 
On no account should these tendencies be underrated. Vart Land, 
for example, a markedly Christian journal, has a large circulation, 
although it rejects film reviews and cinema advertisements as “‘ too 
shallow.”” When this paper recently organised a protest against the 
issuing of contraceptives to the Norwegian occupation forces in 
Germany, 500,000 signatures were collected. (Norway’s total popu- 
lation numbers 3,000,000.) 

Venstre (21 seats instead of 20) looks back on a long tradition. 
Outdating even the Conservative Party it advocated the break-away 
from Sweden and supplied most of the governments prior to the 


Labour victories, when other groups took over many of its Liberal 


ideas. Its religious foundation is shared by the Christian People’s 
Party. The Liberals have undoubtedly been the vanguard in social 
matters, though there is no party in Norway to-day which could 
afford to do without a progressive social programme. 

Also in the economic sphere the firm line of Prof. Ohlin is missing. 
The circle around the Liberal Dagbladet plus a few other elements 
support the course of Thagaard, creator of the Lex Thagaard, in 
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which the various price controls are laid down and put into effect— 
im a somewhat dictatorial manner, as his opponents claim. Per- 
sonalities outside the party frame who yet call themselves genuine 
Liberals are opposing Thagaard if anything even more violently 
than Erik Brofoss, Socialist Minister of Economic Planning (not 
his title but his task). One of these is Dr. Christophersen, Director 
of the Christian Michelsen Institute, Norway’s Chatham House. 
The majority of the party, however, is far removed from extreme 
Liberalism. Christian Oftedal, an outstanding Christian humanitarian 
—as editor of the Liberal Stavanger Aftenblad he had been sentenced 
to death by the Germans—is not on principle opposed to controls. 
As regards housing, he would even like to see a more rigid system, by 
means of far-reaching standardisation, regardless of capitalist privileges 
and trade union interests. If we come to the last of the non-Socialist 
groups, the Peasant party (12 instead of 10 seats, with very few gains), 
we find this to be a unit welded together by identical interests, which is 
frequently accused of an opportunist attitude towards the Germans. 
Behind the scenes its executive is torn by struggles between reactionary 
and progressive elements. 

The Socialist success has often been described as the personal 
triumph of two men, Prime Minister Gerhardsen and Foreign Minister 
Lange. During my interviews with them both have firmly denied 
this theory. Lange’s foreign policy—Marshall Aid and Atlantic Pact 
—was dragged into the Communist agitation to such an extent that, 
to quote Gerhardsen, they made it an issue for plebiscite. The people’s 
acceptance of the Government’s foreign policy was almost universal. 
Since the Czechoslovak coup d’état, which destroyed also Lange’s 
hopes for a Scandinavian mediating mission between the two worlds, 
Norway’s sympathies belong still more to the West. Without the 
handicap of her pre-war neutrality her feelings towards America and 
England are not only those of cordial friendship but even of a close 
ally. The ties with Britain are strongest since, while appreciating 
fully the advantages of Marshall Aid, certain quarters in Norway find it 
difficult to suppress theirapprehensions of American economic expansion. 

Amongst the Labour Members of Parliament the tradition of 
neutrality was still sufficiently alive to evoke some initial opposition 
against Norway’s participation in the Atlantic Pact. Only two of 
the 76 members of the Fraction, however, finally voted against it: 
Anti-militaristic by reason of principle and innate individualism, and 
warned by the experiences of April 9th, 1940, the Norwegian people 
takes its defence obligations very seriously. Thus the Norwegian 
Home Guard, organised largely on the model of the Swiss militia, 
became a veritable invasion army. The Norwegians’ natural aptitude 
for skiing, shooting and other sports became a most valuable asset. 
Jens Hauge, Norway’s young Minister of Defence who made a name 
as an outstanding leader during the military resistance, is carrying 
on a determined fight in New York and at every other conference of 
the Atlantic Pact Powers for adequate supplies of arms to enable his 
country to enlarge and modernise its well-tested navy as well as other 
branches of its fighting force. Just as there can be no more question 
of opposition to the Atlantic Pact within the Labour Party, internal 
differences generally are negligible. A small and more orthodox 
wing criticises the Government's nationalisation policy for its slow 
pace and attention to preliminaries; 1n its numerical and fighting 
strength, however, it lags far behind the British Labour rebels. 
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Thus, the objective observer finds an exemplary unity within the 
party as it could hardly have been imagined during its more radical 
past. The author of this unity is Gerhardsen, who carried his leader- 
ship of underground resistance into the very gates of the concentration 
camp. The self-educated Premier, whose interests and knowledge 
comprise a wide range of subjects, has never forgotten that he started 
off as a road labourer. It is characteristic that he exchanged his 
official residence for a private and more comfortable apartment in a 
workers’ block of flats. His real strength, however, lies not so much 
in the loyalty of his own party as in the respect and admiration of his 
political opponents. This he achieved by his belief in fair play and 
his readiness to study carefully and discuss any useful suggestion put 
forward by an opposition group. 

Occasional ironic references to the “ Royal Norwegian Labour 
Party ” are hardly directed against Gerhardsen’s friendly relationship 
with Haakon VII. That a militant king and a resistance leader should 
be on good terms and shed their former, presumably mutual prejudices, 
seems only natural in this country, with its great tradition of resistance. 
But what has happened to the revolutionary spirit of Norway’s 


Socialists ? Marxist ideologies no longer figure as prominently in ~ 


party discussions as before 1930, though they have by no means been 
scrapped. Only a more realistic note was introduced by the fight 
against unemployment and Fascism. Gerhardsen himself affirmed 
that bread and full employment have become more important than 
Marxist analyses. It would be superficial, however, to deduce from 
this an absence of revolutionary spirit. Only the centre of gravity 
has shifted. There is also something revolutionary in the way in 
which Brofoss reorganised the economic life as a single planned system, 
on a far more comprehensive basis than, for instance, in England. 
Consumer controls, tax adjustments with resulting limitations of 
income, etc., have brought about a silent revolution which all but 
eliminated the not very sharp class differences. This in its turn gave 
rise to interesting social changes. According to Gerhardsen’s own 
confession, he was far more interested in the election results in the 
towns than in the rural districts, where the peasants and fishermen, 
aided by State subsidies, rational methods of production and co- 
operative trading, had found their way to the Labour Party. The 
great demand for their produce on the starved European markets, 
and the consequent favourable effect on prices, was credited to the 
Government and accelerated this development. Thus the Labour 
Party is now also a party of the peasants and fishermen, without 
having lost the industrial proletariat which, according to Marxist 
teaching, is the necessary nucleus. Membership of the trade unions 
has risen from 300,000 in 1939 to 460,000, of which, on the basis of 
majority decisions, about 50 per cent. are affiliated to the Labour 
Party, while the number of voters is estimated at 350,000. Com- 
munist shop-stewards, though still a factor, are diminishing steadily 
after each election. ; 

Life in the towns is not without hardships, and continuous migration 
from the country to the towns adds to the housing shortage. Oslo 
frequently lacks meat, severely rationed in any case, fresh fish, vege- 
tables and fruit. In the interest of those imports and exports necessary 
for the general welfare of the country, private consumption has been 
reduced to a minimum. One suit and one shirt exhaust a man’s 
yearly ration of textiles. Practically all foods are rationed, with the 
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exception of fish, bread, cake, tea (which is not too popular), alcohol 
(a State monopoly and very expensive), tobacco (the import of which 
could not be cut down for the sake of the country’s morale), as well 
as eggs, cheese, vegetables and fruit, all of which are sometimes difficult 
to obtain. According to an interesting statistical survey published 
by the Norwegian Government, the total consumption of food, as’ 
compared with 1938, had fallen considerably in 1948; for example, 
bacon was down to 61 per cent., sugar to 66 per cent., meat to 68 per 
cent. and coffee to 70 per cent. A slightly upward trend was apparent 
in the consumption of potatoes (+3 per cent.), butter (+6 per cent.), 
milk (+9 per cent.), and as much as +45 per cent. in the case of 
vegetables. | 

In Sweden and Denmark—the former suffered practically nothing 
and the latter comparatively little during the war—such statistics 
were interpreted as showing the decline of the Labour Party. This 
is certainly an error, because these figures represent a statistical 
not a sociological survey. The living standard of the worker, farmer 
and fisherman, whose average earnings of 700 crowns a year have been 
multiplied, is higher than ever before. The cuts affect only a small 
sector, and the mass of the people remains indifferent to them since 
they can afford at least as much, in quantity and quality, as before. 
The problem of unemployment, with its alarming social consequences, 
has changed to one of manpower shortage. To-day it is no longer a 
question of finding jobs, but of heightening efficiency, which has 
suffered somewhat through sabotage practices. 

Danish seasonal workers find employment in Norway’s agriculture ; 
altogether, inter-Scandinavian co-operation is spreading over more 
and more intellectual and industrial spheres and has not been affected 
by Sweden’s continued policy of neutrality, which, for the sake of 
Finland, is viewed with sympathetic understanding. In regard to the 
efforts to establish a Scandinavian customs union, on the other hand, 
Norway’s attitude is more reserved, since her exports to Sweden and 
Denmark comprise mostly goods with low duty rates, while the 
opposite is the case in her imports from these countries. Considerable 
interest, however, exists for Scandinavian collaboration in industry. 
Such collaboration would be of great benefit to the Norwegian recon- 
struction effort which is to be completed by 1952, by which time 
food rationing should also be abolished. (The annual investment 
amounts to 250 million crowns.) Meanwhile, these controls are to be 
progressively relaxed. Since the low ebb of 1947, Marshall Aid has 
already brought a distinct improvement. After all, Norway is 
dependent on the import of food, particularly corn. 

In order to see Norway’s present achievements in the proper light 
it must be remembered what she lost during the war, namely, two 
billion dollars, or one-fifth of the national capital. Half of her merchant 
navy, covering one-third of all imports, was destroyed, and Finmark, 
the northernmost province, was completely ruined by the German 
scorched-earth tactics. The iron industry was almost entirely 
demolished. The reconstruction effort gave priority to the merchant 
navy, the fishing and whaling fleet. By 1948, the floating empire 
had already reached go per cent. of its pre-war tonnage, and to-day 
it is over 100 per cent. Norwegians have an almost romantic faith in 
this bridge across the oceans on which depends, directly or indirectly, 
the livelihood of great parts of the people. The merchant navy has 
so far not been able to cover the necessarily higher import bill to the 
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same extent as previously, owing to the relatively smaller rise in cargo 
tariffs. | 

More than half of Northern Norway has now been rebuilt—a remark- 
able achievement, considering the geographical difficulties. (Morocco 
is nearer to Oslo than Finmark.) There is an excellent austerity disci- 
pline. Despite the acute housing shortage, which even slows down 
the marriage rate, nobody grumbles if priority is given to important 
industrial buildings like electricity works. In contrast to Germany, 
shops, restaurants and every kind of luxury building are relegated to 
the bottom of the waiting-list. Owing to the shortage of materials 
and manpower only 60 to 80 per cent. of the Government’s housing 
programme has so far been realised. On the other hand, however, 
modern apartment houses have been erected for the workers, slums 
are unknown, and the National Housing Bank of Norway grants 
generous credits to communities, co-operatives and public corporations 
as well as private persons. 

Obviously this housing programme is put into effect at the expense 
of the export industry, since timber, aluminium and electro-chemical 
products are reserved mainly for home consumption instead of being 


exported. In spite of all the difficulties Norway’s total production _ 


has risen by 20 to 25 per cent. as compared with the pre-war period, 
and there are 135,000 more workers. Until the end of Marshall Aid 
in 1952, however, this upwards trend will have to be transmitted 
primarily to the export trade. In this respect Norway’s intensified 
trade relations with the Eastern countries, including Finland, will 
be an important factor, notwithstanding Russia’s recent press and 
radio campaign against Norway. (Average exports: 7.4 million 
dollars in 1938-9, 37.1 million dollars in 1947, and about 60 million 
dollars in 1948; imports averaged 15.6 million dollars in 1938-9, 
37.5 million dollars in 1947, and over 60 million dollars in 1948.) 
The exchange of goods with Western and Eastern Germany, too, is 
on the up-grade. Though there is still a lot of resentment against the 
Germans, Norway needs these import markets if her trade deficit in 
the dollar area is not to become excessive. As to nationalisation, the 
only State monopoly will be for the import of feeding-stuffs and 
pharmaceutical products. During the next four years the possibilities 
of nationalising banks and insurance companies are to be investigated. 
While proceeding with this great reconstruction effort which, apart 
from E.C.A credits, necessitated loans of around 140 million dollars in 
America, Canada and Sweden, the Norwegian Government did not 
neglect its social programme. It was the first country to legislate a 
paid annual holiday of three weeks. Child grants of 180 crowns per 
year are paid from the second child onwards, in the case of fatherless 
children already from the first. In addition to many other social 
reforms, a generous pension scheme for seamen and another one for 
war victims deserve special mention. 

Since the elections an interesting development has taken place 
amongst Norwegian Communists. Before the war the movement 
failed to take root in Norway, and its average votes of 1.7 per cent. 
did not suffice for a mandate. During 1944-5 its membership increased 
rapidly. Unlike the other parties they maintained their own apparatus 
which collaborated with the inter-party resistance movement without 
actually being part of it. Thus they were the only political movement 
which did not have to start from scratch. Big losses increased their 
prestige, though world political events—Czechoslovakia, Berlin and 
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Yugoslavia—served as a deterrent. Many of the Communist positions 


‘in the metal trade were lost, and last year’s Communist-inspired, 


unofficial strikes in Telemark did not bring any numerical gains 
either. The unskilled workers of Oslo remain as the last rampart of © 
Communism, but even this is crumbling gradually. The election 
calamity—there were still rr Communist deputies in 1945—led to a 
long overdue reorganisation of the Communist Party. Its leadership 
fell to Strand Johansen and Lgvlien, both 100 per cent. Stalinists, 
who, partly by force, removed all pro-Tito elements from the party 
office. The most prominent man in this category is Peder Furubotn. 
On October roth his name was still second on the Communist election 
list, immediately after Lgvlien. The first visible result, therefore, of 
the Norwegian elections has been a split in the Communist Party. 


_ This will promote rather than impede the reconstruction programme 


of the next four years, which has the full support of all parties. 
A. J. FISCHER. 
LTvondlyem. 


THE MONNET PLAN IN FRANCE. 


NE of the greatest Frenchmen of our time—if one judges by 
C ) suse the brains and the energy of one man achieve for his 

country—is a man of whom few people outside France know 
the name: Jean Monnet. He drafted the French Five-Year Plan, 
officially named “ Plan de Modernisation et d’Equipement ’’—a dry 
mouthful only used on official stationery. All France has long since 
baptised it, sweet and short, “ Le Plan Monnet.” With it France 
began to rebuild her economy long before Marshall Aid was heard of ; 
through it France has given convincing proof that she can put her 
own house in order in her own way. The success of the Monnet plan 
is one of the greatest elements in the new prestige which France is 
rapidly gaining in the councils of the world. 

Recently the Paris Government issued a 200-page Blue Book, 
Monnet’s report on two years of progress—it is the best reading that has 
been presented to the French public since the liberation. On the eve 
of the Second World War—to glance back for a moment and realise 
the leeway which had to be made up—fully one-third of French 
productive capacity was unused. The spirit of enterprise had been 
lost. Investments barely covered replacements. The French employer, 
always by nature rather tight with money, did not modernise ; machine 
tools were as often as not twenty years old. Industrial equipment 
was generally over age and out of date, its output lagged badly behind 
the British equipment. For every ten tractors in use in England, 
France only had one. Much reduced efficiency resulted in low wages 
and living standards. You did not notice that in the Ritz, but you 
did in workers’ quarters and in the small country towns. Poor as 
that standard was, it could only be maintained by living on the savings 
of previous generations. These were lost in the Second World War. 
To already in 1939 anachronistic equipment had to be added the 
devastation wrought by the Second World War. Such was the 
picture confronting the French Government on V.E. Day. It turned 
to Jean Monnet to make an inventory and to draw up a plan of recovery. 
Monnet decided that nobody can know how to go if he does not know 
where he is going. These were the targets which he set : To regain 
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by the end of 1946 the 1938 (immediate pre-war) level ; to reach by 
the end of 1948 the 1929 (peak year of pre-war prosperity) level, and 
to get 25 per cent. above that by 1950. Since the entire economy of a 
great modern country depends on coal, electricity, steel, cement, 
agricultural machinery, transport—everything was concentrated on 
these bare essentials. 
To-day France has already reached in industrial production the 
highest pre-war level. In agriculture the 1950 target has already been 


reached, and at no time before have French farms been so well | 


equipped. Thus the first objective of the plan—bigger and quicker 
production—has been achieved. What is needed now is the second 
phase, better and cheaper production, so as to compete in the inter- 
national market. From a backward, almost bankrupt economy, as 
France had in 1945, recovery has now been assured. What makes 
this progress all the more remarkable is that it was achieved in the 
democratic manner. No Five Year Plans in the Hitler or Stalin 
manner could have been imposed on France; even the doctrinaire 
austerity of Crippsian methods would have been incompatible with 
French temperament. It had all to be done by sweet reasonableness. 


The man at the head of the plan had not only to be a wizard economist _ 


and a seasoned diplomat, but a psychologist with the bedside manner 
as well. He could impose nothing, he could only persuade all the 
interested parties to agree. Cabinets came and went ; Monnet and 
his plan stayed. 

The plan itself is housed on the Paris Rive Gauche, halfway between 
the Palais Bourbon, the seat of Parliament, and the Hotel Matignon, 
the official residence of the Prime Minister. The plan comes under his 
budget. Not that it makes much of a dent therein. From the 
Commissioner-General, Monnet himself, to the concierge, it has less 
than sixty people on the pay-roll. Monnet’s own room is on the first 
floor. One half of it is filled by an enormous refectory table, which 
he prefers to a desk because it has no drawers to keep files out of sight. 
Jean Monnet is sixty, and does not look a day over fifty—a smallish 
well-knit man with friendly wrinkled eyes, a short-clipped moustache, 
fresh complexion, and a pleasant clear voice. Literally and figura- 
tively, he is the type of man who has both feet firmly on the ground ; 
in appearance, as in approach, he has remained the business man, 
as which he started out in life. A native of Cognac, he came to 
London as a brandy importer. When the Great War broke out, he 
organised Anglo-French economic co-operation with such success that 
on the establishment of the League of Nations he became its first 
Assistant Secretary-General, under Sir Eric Drummond. 

Four years sufficed him in Geneva ; he went into banking, settled in 
New York, travelled the world, especially the Far East and Eastern 
European countries, as an adviser on economic and financial reforms. 
When the Second World War broke out, Monnet improvised for 
Daladier and Chamberlain a new plan of economic co-operation. 
After 1940 he went to Washington as head of the Free French Economic 
Mission. For his services to the British Purchasing Commission in the 
United States he was later knighted, but when, at first, I addressed him 
as Sir Jean, he corrected me, friendly enough but as determined, in his 
almost accentless English, that he did not think that anybody should 
use a foreign title, however much appreciated the honour. 

Small as Monnet’s personal staff is, a thousand top-drawer brains 
help him in the planning. They are divided over the eighteen principal 
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Committees, all manned with high-grade civil servants, leading indus- 
trialists and trade unionists, business men, technicians, experts and 
administrators, each of whom is an authority in his field. Once they 
have agreed—and Monnet has a rare gift of convincing rather than of 
compromising—everybody accepts their findings. “From some- 
body’s plan,” Monnet smilingly puts it, “it has become everybody’s 


| plan.” He continued : “ We keep out of politics. We are all workers 


here, from the regent of the Bank of France to the spokesman for the 
farmhands. Our economic needs have nothing to do with the changing 
political scene. We set a goal ; once that is set, experts and technicians 
easily find common ground on how to reach it ; such has been my 
experience throughout. All we—the administration of the plan—do 
afterwards is to tie in the loose ends and keep an even keel in the 
execution of measures already decided on. All the people directly 
interested in the solving of a particular problem sit here round the 
table. Thus the plan has been accepted by the nation as a whole, 
and the organisation which it created will continue to guide our 
economic recovery after Marshall Aid (under which, at present, we 
don’t have to pay for half our imports) has finished.’’ 

A great problem was manpower. The French birthrate, long 
steadily declining, has been rising since 1942 ; last year it was well in 
excess over deaths. Most encouraging though this is (and one of the 
few moral gains of the Second World War), it will only begin to improve 
the labour shortage in another fifteen to twenty years. Until then, 
planners still have to grapple with the consequences of half a century’s 
demographic decline. The Monnet Plan arranged for the immigration 
of 150,000 foreign workers, of another 100,000 North African. They 
offered the German prisoners-of-war (long since all released) an oppor- 
tunity to stay as free labourers; 75,000 accepted the offer, which in 
itself is no mean tribute to the rapid healing of personal relations 
between ex-enemies. Monnet calculates that they need another 
60,000 foreign workers to settle in France, mostly miners and farmers ; 
and they are still very short of skilled labourers, especially in the 
building trade. Unemployment has fallen to less than one-half per 
cent., or virtually the chronic residue of the kind of people for whom 
no work can ever be found. 

‘“‘ Modernisation,’ muses Monnet, “is not so much a state of affairs 
as a state of mind.” It packs Jean Monnet’s working day. He lives 
thirty miles outside Paris, rises before seven, goes for a brisk solitary 
walk in the nearby woods, and is at his desk in Paris shortly after nine, 
working the clock round until nine at night. Yet he does not give 
the impression of a human dynamo. One can well imagine that his 
only sport—and that only snatched during occasional and invariably 
short holidays—is mountaineering. Nothing fits better the mind and 


the manner of Jean Monnet. 
J KerEs VAN HOEK. 


GOETHE AND ITALY. 


N the days when I was a student in Germany, before the first World 
[ve a certain impatience had already become noticeable among 
the younger scholars towards the conventional Goethe studies of 
the day. In nothing was this more manifest than in the attitude re- 
garding the question of his debt to Italy. In the lecture-rooms there 
still reigned the orthodox theory of a frustrated, Nordic poet, oppressed 
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by the gloom of his own land, who was re-born under Italian skies, — 


and who, without the peace-giving influence of Rome, would have 


been unable to placate the Eumenides of his Germanic disharmony. — 


But the legend that he was an entirely different being when he returned _ 


from Italy no longer satisfied us. I remember that at one moment it 
was my intention, with the intrepidity of youth, to write a controversial 
book on the theme—a strange one, it might have seemed, for an Italian 
to choose—that Goethe was transformed not by his Italian experiences 
but by his longing for Italy: in other words, that he brought with 
him to Italy all that Italy appeared to have given him. Fortunately, 
ill-fitted as I was then for such a task, I never wrote my attack on the 
Goethean dogma of the day. But at that very time Goethe’s first draft 
of ‘‘ Wilhelm Meister,” the ‘‘ Theatralische Sendung,’”’ came to light. 
The discovery disconcerted the pedants and delighted the rebels 
amongst us; for it revealed the astonishing maturity attained by his 
inward vision of the classical world before his flight to Italy. It seemed 
that the poet capable of creating Mignon and of writing ‘‘ Kennst du das 
Land” had no need to see with his own eyes the golden fruit gleaming 
amid the dark green foliage, or the Greek and Roman statues that 
beckoned to him from Italian palaces and gardens. : 


The succeeding thirty years revolutionised the study of Goethe. | 


On the one hand, valuable psychological light has been thrown upon 
his inner life; while on the other, we have been led back into the 
great tradition of the old interpreters of his work—those near to him 
in time, such as Humboldt, Carus, Hermann Grimm and others. 
To-day we can follow the great adventure which began with the clan- 
destine departure from Carlsbad on September 3rd, 1786. We can 
study the visit to Italy without under-valuing, but without exag- 
gerating, its importance. 

We know now—thanks, it must be admitted, to untiring research 
by the scholars—that by the time Goethe had completed his first ten 
years at the Court of Weimar he had reached a state of tragic spiritual 
crisis. He himself referred to the day when he set out for Italy as 
the birth of his new life: above all, because it had been preceded by 
a phase of death-like depression. ‘‘ I had rather die than live on as 
in these last years ’’ were the cruel words he wrote from Italy to his 
deserted friend Frau von Stein, who must have been under the illusion 
that, with her love, she had given him ten years of happiness. It was 
not for nothing that Goethe, who did not like tragic endings, left a 
gap in the account of his own life, and never described his first period 
at Weimar, which had seen his emergence from the storms of his 
passionate youth but also the growing conflict between his own great- 
ness and the narrowness of the life around him. 

The journey to Italy, like the flight from Lotte’s house in the 
Werther period, was an escape in search of his own balance of mind. 
As Gundolf rightly says, it was not due to Ruinensentimentalitat 
(archeological sentimentalism). In Italy, he sought himself, and found 
himself. ‘‘ The law and the prophets have now been fulfilled, and for 
the rest of my life I shall be left in peace by the ghosts of Rome.” 
After the first excitement his letters show almost a sense of relief. 
“I feel as though I had been born here, and am come home after an 
expedition to Greenland.” What chiefly fills his time and his mind 
is how best to develop and enrich his own personality. 

_ It must never be forgotten that the “‘Italienische Reise” was not 
intended to be a comprehensive work on Italy, but simply an essential 
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link in his own autobiography. The book is therefore neither descrip- 
tive nor complete. It is useless to complain that Goethe has not left 
us his opinion of Colleoni’s statue in Venice, or to wonder why he 
makes no mention of his great contemporary Alfieri, in whose work, 
twenty years later, he showed so much interest. In this connection, 
too, we must remember that throughout the two years he spent in 
Italy he made no intimate contacts with Italians. During the first 
weeks, in his joy at his new freedom, he tried to approach, with informal 
friendliness, the people amongst whom he found himself. But after 
the first month he engaged a German servant, who released him from 
worries of a practical nature ; and since he was living in the house of 
the German painter Tischbein, where he met only the small group of 
foreign artists in Rome, he hardly had occasion to speak Italian. 
Goethe kept apart from Italians, not out of distrust or lack of sympathy 
but in order that he might not be distracted from the sacred task which 
he had instinctively set himself as the aim and justification of this 
great experience : the steady building up, in austerity and hard work, 
of the great “‘ pyramid ”’ of his own existence. Thus his relations with 
Vincenzo Monti were purely literary and sterile ; while the charming 
eighteenth-century comedy of his reception into Arcadia was regarded 
by him as a childish entertainment which he referred to only in a letter 
to his favourite adopted son, Fritz von Stein. 

He was disappointed in what he saw both of the theatre and the 
ceremonies of the Church. “‘ The two arts have degenerated into 
empty pomp,” he wrote, and concluded, “ For all that, the Pope is 
the best actor here in Rome.’ After the great Whitsun celebrations, 
which he diligently attended, he wrote to Frau von Stein the splendid 
phrase: “ Es ist nichts gross als das Wahre, und das kleinste Wahre 
ist gross.”” In his aloofness from things Italian, however, there was no 
sense of hostility. He never joined the chorus of contempt for an 
eighteenth-century Italy of clever intriguers and beggars. Indeed, he 
always remained indulgent towards the weaknesses of the Italians. 
(“ He even speaks of the inhabitants with enthusiasm,” a grudging 
compatriot was to complain on his return to Germany.) The physical 


' beauty of the Italians delighted him. “ In a German face the hand of 


God is less easily discernible than in an Italian one. In Italy, beautiful 
souls are to be found together with beautiful bodies.” 

At this point it would be easy to give way to the temptation of 
dwelling on Goethe’s relations with Italian women. His intimate and 
well-known letter to the Duke on the various fears that restrained him 
from erotic adventures and extra-conjugal entanglements need not be 
quoted here. Characteristic, however, of the Goethe who in Italy 
remained true to himself is the fact that his one real love was for the 
‘ gentle Milanese ” with the chestnut hair and blue eyes of Lotte Buff, 
who, like her too, was already engaged to be married. Of little import- 
ance to him, on the other hand, was the affair with Faustina, although 
it left its imprint on the “‘ Rémische Elegien.” These celebrated love 
lyrics have contributed not a little to the belief that some, at least, 
of his work was directly inspired by his Italian experiences. But 
Goethe, who had so longed for Italy that he could not read a line of 
his beloved Latin elegiacs without weeping—Goethe, who had reached 
the shores of Lake Garda with the music of Catullus in his heart— 
had no need of outward contact with Rome to achieve perfection in 
his elegies: while their more intimate content is the fruit of his 


Weimarian love for the fair Cristina Vulpius. 
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Naturally, the effect that direct knowledge of the classical world 
had upon Goethe must not be underestimated. From Italy—and 
above all from his profound study of the figurative arts—he drew that 
austere sense of form which gives the stamp of final beauty to his 
‘“Iphigenie”” and “Tasso.” In Italy he became altogether the 
Augenmensch, the man who in visual perception finds the bridge 
essential for all creative work, and it was thus that he brought his 
own nature to completion. In Rome he was, before all else, painter, 
draughtsman and sculptor; not because he believed that his own 
genius lay in this direction, but because with his hundreds of water- 
colour studies and attempts at sculpture, his careful observation of 
classical and Renaissance masterpieces, he was laying down the basis 
of his future equilibrium. “‘ These sublime works,” he wrote, “ are, 
like those of nature, produced according to just and natural laws. 
Everything that is arbitrary or capricious falls to the ground of 
itself.”’ 

One aspect of his Evlebnis in Italy that never brought him disappoint- 
ment was his deep and unremitting study of the natural world, and 
particularly of the “‘ miracle of vegetation.’’ It was here that he found 
confirmation for his ideas on the “‘ Metamorphosis of Plants ”’ ; and, 
curiously enough, the famous discovery of the intermaxillary bone also 
had its origin in Italy. Later in life he planned the composition of a 
vast work upon Italy in all its aspects, geological, botanical, historical 
and esthetic. It was his intention to return to Rome for this purpose 
in 1797, and his best friends—Schiller, in particular—were already 
becoming uneasy at the prospect of so much time and energy being 
lost to poetry. But in that year Napoleon crossed the Alps on his first 
victorious campaign, and Goethe abandoned the project. We must 
be content, then, with the “‘ Italienische Reise,” that admirable work 
which became for the whole nineteenth century the vade-mecum of 
every studious traveller in Italy. It is impossible to dwell here on the 
enormous influence which his version of classical Rome had as an 
educative and spiritual force on the generations that came after him ; 
we must confine ourselves, therefore, to a glance at the final stage of 
his impassioned interest in Italian art. 

In 1817, after the Congress of Vienna, Karl August of Weimar paid 
a visit to Milan. Here—in the intervals between balls and other 
entertainments—he found time to make extensive purchases of works 
of art, under the guidance of Gaetano Cattaneo, a critic and numisma- 
tist, who offered the Duke the valuable collection left by the painter 
Bossi, lately dead. Karl August returned to Weimar bringing with 
him as a gift to his illustrious friend and minister all the studies and 
tracings of Leonardo’s “ Last Supper ’’ made by Bossi in preparation 
for the painting of a large copy of the masterpiece. These drawings 
re-awakened in Goethe the emotion he had felt thirty years before, 
when he wrote to Karl August from Milan: ‘“ The ‘ Last Supper ’ is 
the keystone of artistic composition. ... Of its kind it is a unique 
work, to which nothing else can be compared... .”’ In his Milanese 
pocket-book he had noted “ the use of gesture by the Italians, and its 
place in painting, especially in the ‘ Last Supper’.’’ The old poet— 
old if his seventy years be remembered, though he was passing through 
a period of intense creative work—threw himself with fervour into the 
study of these drawings, and in the course of three months completed 
an essay on the “ Last Supper ’’ and Bossi which was published at 
once in ‘‘ Kunst und Altertum.” His Milanese friends, for whom he 
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immediately had a version prepared in French, were too little in 
sympathy with the “ metaphysical abstractions” of criticism from 
beyond the Alps to appreciate the gift at its true value, and were, 
indeed, disappointed that the work was concerned more with the art 
of Leonardo than that of their own Bossi. Goethe was to find better 
understanding in a young English scholar of German origin, G. H. 
Noehden of the British Museum, who published an excellent English 
version of the essay.* 

The work shows Goethe’s religious and psychological insight and was 
the forerunner of all nineteenth-century criticism of the “‘ Last Supper.” 
At the time, however, his interpretation aroused some disapproval. 
He was well aware of his own originality, and wrote later, in an essay 
on Mantegna, these lines, which he afterwards suppressed: “It has 
been objected that I have gone too far in my interpretation of paintings, 
as in that of the ‘Last Supper’ by Leonardo. I know well how to . 
distinguish what I see, what I think, and what I say. Seeing is a 
synthesis of infinite multiplicity ; thinking is the attempt at analysis ; 
how far speech corresponds with seeing and thinking depends on 
fortune. ... Is it my fault that men do not see with their eyes, but 
use glasses even when their sight would be good enough were it but 
placed at the service of the intellect ? ”’ 

Elsewhere, in reference to a critic who had found errors of perspective 
in the Elgin Marbles, Goethe, in defending artistic freedom, instanced 
Leonardo’s “‘ Last Supper,’ and concluded: “It is precisely in the 
knowledge of when to commit an error for some ultimate purpose that 
the hand of the master may be recognised. Verisimilitude is the 
condition of art, but within the realm of verisimilitude that higher 
reality must be given which could not in any other way be manifested. 
What is correct is worthless if it has not something more to offer.”’ 

Goethe’s profound study of the art of Leonardo was not the last link 
in the chain that bound him to Italy. Cattaneo’s letter of thanks for 
the essay, dated November 25th, 1818, brought him the name of “un | 
jeune homme qui ira trés loin.”” Accompanying the letter was a 
packet containing the ‘“‘ Inni Sacri’”’ of Alessandro Manzoni. Goethe 
immediately divined the genius of the unknown young author of these 
‘‘Hymns”’ which, to him, as a non-Catholic, indeed a pagan, could 
have no specifically religious appeal. He at once gave public expression 
to his admiration for the poems, and later intervened with all the weight 
of his great authority in the controversy over Manzoni’s tragedy 
‘Il Conte di Carmagnola,” defending it against the severe criticism 
published in London by Ugo Foscolo. At Napoleon’s death Goethe 
unhesitatingly proclaimed Manzoni’s lyric ‘“‘ Il Cinque Maggio” the 
only great poetic tribute dedicated to this tragic date, and made a 
brilliant translation of it himself. When the first version of the 
‘‘ Promessi Sposi ” was published in 1827, Goethe, then almost eighty, 
embarked on reading the book with impatient curiosity, and became 
at once its champion. His letters, his talks with Eckermann, von 
Miiller and others, all bear witness to his enthusiasm. It was thanks 
to Goethe that the book promptly found two rival translators, and it 
is typical of his conscientiousness and sense of responsibility that at 
so great an age, when every hour snatched from fate was precious, he 


* See L. Mazzucchetti, Goethe e il Cenacolo di Leonaydo (Hoepli, Milan, 1939) in 
which is reproduced in English the hitherto forgotten version made by G. H. Noehden 
entitled ‘‘ Remarks on Leonardo’s Picture of the Last Supper by J. W. de Goethe 


(London, 1821). 
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yet found time to make a careful work of comparison between the two 
versions. 

If there is any cause for regret in this cordial intercourse between | 
two great writers, it is that it remained, to all appearance, a monologue. — 
Manzoni’s notorious shyness dominated him to such a pitch that his 
Italian admirers must remain somewhat mortified. An early, very | 
brief, impersonal letter of thanks ; the dedication (in which the author | 
takes refuge behind a well-chosen quotation from ‘“ Egmont”) of his _ 
second tragedy “ Adelchi’”’ to Goethe—are all that we have from | 
Manzoni’s side. It was not till 1831 that Goethe saw a portrait of his — 
young protégé, and it is moving to note the way in which the Augen- _ 
mensch, the student of physiognomy, comments on it with lively 
sympathy. Are we to believe that Manzoni’s inhibitions were due 
entirely to diffidence, or that other more complex scruples of a non- 
esthetic kind restrained him from engaging in direct discussion with 
the great man whose ethical and critical credo he did not wholly share ? 
We cannot tell. Let us cling, then, to the simpler explanation, and 
listen to the voices of Goethe’s Milanese friends, describing Manzoni’s 
‘“cameretta di Via Morone,’’ where Goethe’s name was that of a 
presiding genius. Many visitors from beyond the Alps brought 
Manzoni greetings from Weimar, and when, towards the end of Goethe’s 
life, his close friend Chancellor von Miiller came to Brusuglio, Manzoni’s 
country home, the guest was able to see for himself how the cult of 
Goethe reigned in the whole family. The dominating old Marchesa, 
Alessandro’s mother, expressed regret that her son’s desire to go to 
Weimar was impossible of attainment owing to his numerous family 
ties ; and the youngest child Filippo, aged three, was presented to 
the visitor as “the only member of the family who as yet knows 
nothing of Goethe.” 

Manzoni, realising, perhaps, in the course of this long interview, that 
his own silence towards Goethe must appear strange and unpardonable, 
spoke to his German guest words that, to us, are deeply moving. He 
told him that he did not know how to communicate with Goethe by 
letter, but that he was convinced, were he to find himself in his presence, 
that all his shyness would vanish, and he would feel ‘‘ as a son with 
a father to whom every thought might be confided,” in the certainty 
of being always understood. Not even when, a year later, Fate struck 
its cruellest blow at Goethe, and his only son August died in Italy, 
not even then did Manzoni bring himself to send a message of sympathy 
to his generous friend. Yet it might well have been that, amid the 
world-wide chorus of condolence, a word of comfort from this favourite 
adopted Italian son of his would have brought solace to the wonderful 
old man, who was still intent, even after this loss, on re-evoking, in 
his correspondence with Rome and Pompeii, the lessons learnt and 
the joys that had been his, so long ago in Italy. To Italy he left not 
only the remains of the son to whom he knew that he had “ only given 
mortality,” but also the immortal heritage of his poetic creation. 

LavINIA MAzzuccHETTI 
(English version by Marion Rawson). 


The above is a translation in a much abbreviated form of a lecture given in London 
by Dr. Lavinia Mazzucchetti before the British-Italian Society. 
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vs O-DAY almost every purpose and activity of modern life takes 

precedence over the one most basic purpose of all, namely that 

of conserving the living resources of the earth.”” The paramount 
importance of this subject has led to the publication, first in the United 
States and afterwards in this country, of Mr. Fairfield Osborn’s Our 
Plundered Planet (from which the above quotation is taken) and Mr. 
William Vogt’s Road to Survival. The sensational titles of these two 
books, and in particular Mr. Priestley’s tribute printed on the dust 
cover of the latter book—“ First-class reading and as urgent as a 
fire alarm ’’—should deter no one from taking seriously the solemn 
warning which they contain. Not that there is much fear of this. 
Both books have been and are being widely read, and it may, perhaps, 
be said that Mr. Osborn’s lament that “‘ it is amazing how far one has 
to travel to find a person, even among those most widely informed, 
who is aware of the process of mounting destruction that we are 
inflicting upon our life sources” is no longer justified. 

One who is not yet familiar with the contents of these two books, 
and desires to know something of the credentials of their authors, 
might not be much reassured by being informed that Mr. Osborn is 
President of the New York Zoological Society and Mr. Vogt chief of 
the Conservation Section of the Pan-American Union. Unfortunately 
the word “ conservation ’’ (in the sense here used)—like “ ecology ”’ 
and “‘ hydrology ’’—is not yet, at any rate on this side of the Atlantic, 
the household word which it should be. Authorities apart, it 
would seem to be the duty of all of us to press home in our own words 
the warnings which not they alone have given us—Lord Boyd Orr and 
Mr. Bernard Baruch (who has written an introduction to Mr. Vogt’s 


» book) are among the number. To put the matter simply, the popu- 


lation of the world is increasing at the rate of 20,000,000 a year, and 
at an accelerating pace, while—to quote Rural Economy for February 
last—‘‘ the natural resources from which it is fed are deteriorating 
rapidly as soil fertility is depleted.” The possibility of compensation 
by breaking up large tracts of fresh cultivable land will be dealt with 
later. At present it should be pointed out that, in the long run, the 
cultivation of what is called marginal land is often likely to do more 
harm than good. It may mean the breaking up of land on slopes, thus 
causing erosion and the calamitous flooding of more valuable land, or 
else the breaking up of land which ought to -have been left fallow. 
The United States Soil Conservation Service actually recommends the 
withdrawal from cultivation, in the interests of long-term agricultural 
prosperity, of no less than forty million acres in that country. Whether 
this staggering figure be accepted or not, it is significant of what a body 


’ of experts thinks of the present wasteful misuse of the resources of the 


soil. Alongside of these are other pernicious practices, such as over- 
grazing and the destruction of forests, particularly in watersheds 
where they serve to regulate the flow of water into the great rivers 
and thus prevent destructive floods. All this has justified Mr. Vogt 
in giving to an article published by him last year the title ‘‘ The Myth of 
American Abundance.” The “ get rich quick _obsession, the habit 
of looking on the land either as if they were pioneers who could see 
scarcely any limits to what a bountiful Nature set before their eyes 
or as something to be used up to the full on the best commercial 
principles, as if it was so many tons of iron or bales of cotton, is slowly 
__unless remedies are found and adopted—bringing ‘‘ the world’s best 
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farmers” to destruction. Such is likely to be the plight of Uncle | 
Sam, the rich world benefactor, who has long taken Central and South _ 
America under his guardianship, and assumed a special responsibility 
for other hungry countries such as Greece and Japan, and has generously 
offered a seat at his board to most of the countries of Europe ; though 
Soviet Russia and her satellites were deterred from embracing the 
opportunity of stretching their legs under his hospitable table by an 
unjustifiable fear of the Danai even when they bring gifts. In this | 
matter his motives should be beyond cavil. Those who persist 1n — 
giving a sinister construction to the Marshall Plan as the spawn of | 
“ dollar imperialism,’ or as being anything more than an enlightened 
realisation of the economic dependence of countries upon one another's 
prosperity, should read the biting passage where M. de Jouvenel in 
L’ Amérique et L’Europe, Le Plan Marshall, has pointed out how such 
criticisms only emanate from those whose own meanness of character 
incapacitates them from appreciating the generosity of others. 

How much remains to be done, even in the United States, is indicated 
by the fact that a dozen years after the shattering calamity known as 
the Dust Bowl had led to the establishment of Conservation Districts 
in 1935, the central Soil Conservation Service could still write: “If 
we do not protect what we have, and rebuild the land which can still - 
be restored for productive use, the time inevitably will come—as it 
already has come to some areas of the world—where United States 
farm lands cannot produce enough for us and our descendants to eat 
and wear.” It is hardly to be expected that, with the best of good- 
will, the United States has been able as yet to do much for the mainly 
overpopulated countries of Latin America. Its own colony of Puerto 
Rico, on which it has spent so much, is no more than an island slum. 
It is without industries, and it provides less than half an acre of arable 
land for each inhabitant. It will be a quarter of an acre if the popu- 
lation doubles in the next twenty-five years, as is to be expected at 
the present rate. The area of arable land required for an adequate 
standard of living is calculated by American nutritionists at two and a 
half acres, a figure seldom reached, and nowhere, probably, in Europe. 
It must never be forgotten that for everyone of us on this planet, with 
a few exceptions, there must be somewhere or other some piece of 
arable land, if it is only a single acre, as is roughly the case in India, 
which provides him with a livelihood. It is delusive in this connection 
to look for a remedy in the planned industrialisation of poorer countries. 
Take India as an example. She already has her flourishing industries 
which have grown up naturally according to economic laws. But 
what of the vast plains where they plough the soil, covered with 
villages each a mile apart from the next one? Take Bhukapur with 
its several hundred inhabitants barely able, in the best times, to feed 
and clothe themselves and feed their cattle and provide a few simple 
agricultural and domestic utensils, with a little jewellery for their 
women ; and suppose that a score or so of adventurers depart elsewhere 
to get their livelihood in a manufacturing industry. Suppose this 
done by a thousand other Bhukapurs so that quantities of “ goods ”’ 
are produced which have to find a market. They cannot do so in 
Bhukapur itself, where there is no margin for extra expenditure—it 
would resemble the case of the community which existed by its members 
taking in one another’s washing. Nor will there be a market for them 
in more advanced countries, where established industries already exist, 
nor would those already industrialised countries be able to supply 
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them with food. Nor yet would less advanced countries have the 
requisite surplus to spend on these manufactures. There is one 
chance for the useful employment of Bhukapur’s emigrants. They 
might be used to increase the productivity of Bhukapur itself. They 
might be engaged in the construction of the mechanical means of 
making canals, or sinking wells, or eradicating the noxious grass pest 
known as Kaus. But there is no room for industrialisation in the 
usual sense of the production of manufactured commodities in return 
for food. The present belief in it of almost every country in the world 
1s a delusion, seemingly based upon the dazzling example of the 
industrial revolution in Great Britain, which took place in such very 
different circumstances. We are irrevocably brought back to that 
little plot of arable land (and another of grazing land as well) which 
contains for almost every one of us the indispensable source of life. 


_In most parts of the world, particularly in China, India, Java, Japan 


and several countries of Latin America, population has been increasing 
entirely out of proportion to the development of natural resources. 
Quite recently a new note of reassurance has been struck by Sir 
John Russell in his Presidential Address to the British Association, 
which has been hailed as a counterblast to the jeremiads of the Mal- 
thusian pessimists. Observing that in thirty-two years up to 1930 
Canada’s wheat acreage in millions had risen from four to twenty- 
seven, that of Australia from five to sixteen, and that of the 
Argentine from seven to twenty, he added that it might have 
risen still higher were it not for difficulties of transport, storage 
and marketing. In the first two of these countries “large tracts 
of land hitherto unfertile ’’ might be made available, and Dr. Mukerjee 
suggests that they might be made available to the excess populations 
of China and India. He would not find himself happy in the self- 
assumed réle of receptionist to all these unwelcome guests. Canada 
and Australia would themselves have something to say. They may 
be very good, but scarcely as good as all that. Nor does it seem pro- 
bable that Indians, at any rate, would be satisfactory as pioneers in 
these countries. No people have a right to bring children into the 
world and then to expect them to be maintained by some organisation 
thousands of miles away. It is a man’s duty to see that nothing of 
Nature’s bounty is wasted. A good deal might be done even in 
Puerto Rico, where there is bad erosion. “‘ More intensive cultivation 
of the land already in use ’’— of course in the prudent manner of a 
husbandman who takes the long view—is, in Sir John’s words, “ the 


- most hopeful way of increasing world supplies.” Many—not all—of 


the calamities which we suffer are of our own doing. Even the dust 


- storm of 1934, which injured 330 million out of 460 million acres of good 


arable land in the United States, was the result of over-grazing. ‘Tis 


' in ourselves that we are thus and thus. As Dr. Arnold Toynbee has 


observed, ‘‘ One of the perennial infirmities of human beings is to 


ascribe their own failure to the operation of forces which are entirely 
| beyond their control.”” Nor are we justified in relying upon scientists 


to help us out, in spite of Sir John Russell’s glowing account of their 


achievements. As his predecessor, Sir Henry Tizard, said of the food 


problem, ‘‘ we must not encourage the easy thought that some entirely 
new development in science will solve it quickly.” Each in his own 
sphere we must do what in us lies. There is an obnoxious word, 
“ sterilising,’ used by town-planners when they spare golden corn- 
fields and lush pastures from the indignity of being built upon. Non 
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ullus aratro Dignus honos. We should give agriculture its due. We 
can listen to those who are trying to make our country self-sufficient, 
and, in particular, fight all waste, whether due to careless use of the 
land, or whether it is of topsoil or sewage or water (necessitating, as 
we are told, the conversion of fine corn and grazing ground into reser- 
voirs) or woodlands—even of those forests across the seas pulped down 
to provide us with needless forms and bad journalism. = | 

Dr. Toynbee, in A Study of History, describes steps in civilisation as — 
the responses to a series of challenges. One need be no Spenglerian | 
to realise that at this hour a step forward in civilisation is badly — 
needed. And here is the challenge. Many—perhaps most—parts of | 
the world are faced with widespread malnutrition, or, to put it frankly, — 
starvation. We, more fortunate, are already confronted with a way 
of life in which glamorous unnecessary gadgets are offered us in place 
of what we really need—clothing and bedding of sound materials and an 
abundance of wholesome food. 

A. F. FREMANTLE. 


URANIUM. 


ROM the standpoint both of world security and prosperity 
Peeserves of no other metal rank in importance with those of 

uranium. Whether for atom bombs, or for peace-time applica- 
tions, nuclear energy necessarily begins with raw materials. There is 
only one ultimate source material known to-day, and that is uranium. 
It is the only element which has a naturally occurring fissionable form, 
i.e. one that can be split to release the enormous store of energy locked 
up within the atom. This fissionable form (U235) occurs in natural 
uranium (U238) in the ratio of one part to 139 parts. However, a new 
element, plutonium, not found in nature but fissionable, can be made 
from natural uranium in a nuclear pile. Since through this plutonium- 
making process it is theoretically possible to use all natural uranium, 
the quantity of fissionable material in the world is only limited by 
available uranium ores. 

The average uranium content of the earth’s outer shell is one gram 
per ton. In other words, this so-called “ rare ’’ element is more plentiful 
than gold or platinum, which are present in the earth’s crust to the 
extent of 0.005 grams per ton. But what matters is the quantity of 
uranium concentrated by geological processes into workable or com- 
mercial deposits. Judging from the licensing regulations of the U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission the minimum concentration of any 
interest at the present time is 0.05 per cent. of uranium in the ore. 
Nearly 115 minerals are known to contain this precious element, a few 
carry as much as go per cent. of uranium oxide, but the overwhelming 
majority only a mere trace of the element. 

To-day only three groups of minerals are commercially valuable as 
sources of uranium. They are pitchblende and uraninite (simple 
oxides), atunite and torbernite (phosphates), and carnotite and 
tynyamunite (vanadates). There are five major categories of uranium 
ore deposits now being won, or awaiting exploitation in the near future. 
They are (1) high-grade, hydrothermal pitchblende-radium deposits, 
like those found in Joachimsthal, Czechoslovakia ; Erzebrige, Saxony ; 
Shinkolowbwe, Belgian Congo and Eldorado, North-west Territories, 
Canada; (2) carnotite and roscoelite types such as the vanadium- 
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uranium ores of the Colorado Plateau, U.S.A., and of Fergana Valley, 
east of Caspian, ULS.S.R. ; (3) gold ores of the Union of South Africa ; 
(4) uranium-bearing oil shales, phosphates and other marine sediments ; 
and (5) coarse granites, pegmatites and placers (derived from the first 
two rocks) carrying radioactive minerals. 

Most of the stocks of uranium and associated radium hitherto pro- 
duced in the world have come from pitchblende veins, of which there 
are two main types, viz., those mined mainly for lead, copper, gold and 
silver (for example mines in the Gilpin and Boulder Counties, Colorado), 
where the ore shows as narrow streaks and patches; and veins con- 
taining cobalt and nickel minerals, in addition to other base and 
precious metal ores (for example, in Joachimsthal, Shinkolowbwe and 
Eldorado mines). It is the latter that have contributed most to world 
uranium stocks. 

Uraninite and pitchblende are uranium oxides containing variable 
amounts of copper, cobalt and other rare earths. The former is crys- 
talline and slightly heavier than the latter, which is massive, and has a 
dark green to deep black colour. Both contain 50 to 80 per cent. of 
uranium oxide. Hunt for uranium ores forms the mining rush of 1949. 
It is as intense and exciting as the gold rush of 1849, but differs from it 
in many critical respects. Ore hunters of to-day have new aids their 
predecessors lacked. Except pitchblende other uranium ores fluoresce 
under ultra-violet light, so that the bee-like buzz of special lamps that 
make “ black light ’’ is an undertone of the search. This is not a final 
test for uranium since other minerals like zinc blende also exhibit the 
same property. A staccato accompaniment is the chattering click of 
Geiger counters (similar to a small battery-operated radio) to register 
radiation from radioactive substances. Here again the test is not 
conclusive since a positive result with the instrument does not neces- 
sarily mean that the minerals contain uranium, because radioactivity 
may be due to thorium, radium, mesothorium (a disintegration product 
of thorium) or to radioactive isotopes of potassium in the potash 
feldspar in granite or pegmatite rocks. Recently, the Canadian 
National Research Council brought out a Geiger counter weighing only 
1 lb., and small enough to be lowered into a drill hole. 

There is a third indication useful to the prospector of uranium. Asa 
rule the colour round a uranium-thorium mineral in a pink or red 
feldspar dyke is conspicuously of a darker brick-red shade. In white 
veins the same minerals often give rise to a brown or black stain in the 
surrounding rock. Moreover, dark or smoky quartz and dark purple 
fluorspar found in coarse granite veins may owe their colour to radia- 
tion. In all cases, a systematic knowledge of minerals is helpful in 
determining whether radioactivity is due to uranium, thorium or some 
other radioactive element. The ultimate test of the nature and grade 
of the ore can only be made in an analytical laboratory. The U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission recently published an excellent pamphlet, 
Prospecting for Uranium, at a price of 30c., which has become a 
veritable Bible to seekers of radioactive ores. 

For security reasons no quantitative assessment of current or 
potential supplies of fissionable minerals is possible. Tonnages of 
uranium ores mined, exported or refined have been kept secret by all 
nations. Strict controls on production and transfer of such ores, and 
on dissemination of information on nucleonics (atomic research 
progress), were enacted by most countries late in 1945 and early the 
following year. Reasons for this great secrecy are not far to seek. The 
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major applications of nuclear energy have been, and, in all probability, 
under the present disturbed world conditions, will continue for some 
time to be, military in nature. ; 

Now any type of nuclear reactor built for generating power 1s 
susceptible with only minor modifications to diversion to producing 
fissionable elements plutonium or U233. In concentrated form these 
nuclear fuels are suitable for atomic armament. Similarly, if gaseous 
diffusion, electromagnetic or other methods of isotope separation are 
employed to obtain enriched uranium for compact nuclear power 
reactors the resulting concentrated fissionable uranium might be 
diverted to the production of atom bombs. ; 

Turning to individual occurrences, when incorporated into Germany 
before the last war, the Joachimsthal mines in Czechoslovakia were 
producing pitchblende at an annual rate of 180 to 190 metric tons. 
Output between 1939 and 1944 amounted to 110 tons of concentrates, 
containing 40 per cent. of recoverable uranium oxide, and 175 mg. of 
recoverable radium. Two-thirds of the ore mined in Czechoslovakia 
was treated in the Austrian refinery of Treibacher Chemische Werke 
A.G., which was undamaged by war. Between 1940 and 1944 it 
produced compounds containing 28,964 kg. of uranium, all of which 
found their way into Germany. In June, 1945, Germany’s stocks 
totalled 4,500 kg. of uranium oxide, and a similar quantity of pitch- 
blende. 

Since the war the Joachimsthal mines, as also the much smaller 
Saxony deposits, have been exploited by, or for, the Russians, and the 
ore sent to Dresden in the Soviet zone of Germany. According to D. B. 
Shimskin, writing in American Science, the Soviet Union has adequate, 
though low-grade, ores to support an atomic power industry. The 
largest deposit, which had been worked intermittently during the past 
four decades, is found in the Fergana Valley east of the Caspian, and is 
comparable in tenor and extent with the relatively poor carnotite ores 
of Colorado, U.S.A. The other two, smaller, occurrences are located in 
Siberia and the Ukraine. Uranium ores are reported from two other 
countries under the Russian orbit. Bulgaria announced the discovery 
at Goten, north of the capital, of an ore body containing 25,000 tons 
of ore averaging 2 per cent. of uranium. Another large uranium ore 
find is reported from near Jelesnia, in Lower Silesia, Poland. 

The rich and vast pitchblende deposits at Katanga, Belgian Congo, 
were opened up in 1922, and were, for a time, the world’s principal 
source of radium and its by-product uranium. In 1937 they yielded 
1,052 metric tons of pitchblende, or three-fifths of the world’s total. 
Before the war the Katanga concentrates were shipped to Belgium, to 
sustain an output of as much as 60 grams of radium a year. In 1940 
Belgian exports of uranium concentrates to the United States totalled 
1,089 metric tons, and in 1942, 238 tons, since when the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce imposed a censorship on such trade returns. Last 
October a new high-grade mineral assaying 60 per cent. uranium, and 
the balance mainly vanadium and copper, was discovered in rock 
fissures in the Katanga copper belt. If proved to be found in quantity 
it should be of great strategic value to Belgium. 

The Eldorado mine on the shores of the Great Bear Lake came 
under Government control in 1943, and the following year Canada 
shipped to the United States 4,675 Ib. of uranium oxide and salts. 
About that time radium and uranium refinery operations at Port 
Hope were modified from batch to continuous circuit. The Dominion 
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Government is spending over a million dollars for the development of 
two new uranium properties on the shores of Lake Athabaska in 
Saskatchewan. Sufficient development progress is expected by next 
summer to permit an estimate of their production possibilities, 

The United States is exceptionally poor in uranium minerals. The 
unprecedented demands for the metal made by the Manhattan project, 
and its successor the Atomic Energy Commission, have been, and 
continue to be, met largely by imported ores and concentrates from the 
Belgian Congo and Canada. America’s carnotite deposits are found in 
Western Colorado, Eastern Utah and Northern Arizona. As one result 
of the intensive hunt for uranium ores known indigenous deposits 
have been outlined more fully than before, and two discoveries of 
potential significance (at Caribou mine in Boulder, Colorado, and 
White Canyon in South-west Utah) have been made. 

In France deserted quarries at St. Gobain have yielded radio- 
active minerals, and the more recent discovery of uranium ores at 
St. Sylvestre is expected to enable that country to meet its own needs 
for the construction of a second atomic pile. Also, Madagascar is a 
useful producer of radioactive ores, and, in the past, accounted for 
about 100 metric tons of concentrates a year. Secondary uranium- 
bearing minerals are found in Portugal in the Sierra d’Estrella region. 
The British-owned Urgeirica Radium Consolidated accounted for 330 
tons of uranium ore, containing 1.4 per cent. of uranium oxide and 5.8 
grams of radium, in 1941. The Witwatersrand gold-bearing con- 
glomerates carry small amounts of uraninite. The Union Government is 
investigating the possibilities of extracting uranium as a by-product 
of gold-mining operations. Representatives of the U.S.A. and the 
United Kingdom were in South Africa last month at the invitation 
of the Government to continue discussions on the eventual production 
of uranium as an offshoot of gold-mining operations. 

Is there enough uranium available in the world to render the task 
of developing its power potentialities worthwhile ? Investigations of 
the Atomic Energy Commission suggest that the answer is in the 
affirmative. If “ breeding ’’ works, all of the fairly abundant natural 
uranium U238, and thorium that can be extracted from the earth, 
can be converted into fissionable fuel. Known deposits of uranium 
ores of commercial grade (at least one per cent. uranium) contain an 
estimated 100 million lb. of uranium in terms of contained energy, 
that would be enough to supply the entire power needs of the world for 
fifty years at current rates (1948) of energy consumption from all 
sources. In addition, the earth contains an equivalent amount of 
thorium, some of the richest deposits being found on the beaches of 
Travancore in South India, and in Brazil. Both known uranium and 
thorium ores represent a potential wealth of power greater than the 
proven world oil resources. If methods were found for using low-grade 
ores they might even exceed the power potential of the earth's coal 
reserves. It is no doubt the difficulty likely to be encountered in 
economic extraction of uranium from low-grade ores, and of the 
delicate problem of ascertaining the mght materials for the con- 
struction of reactors, that have led many eminent nuclear specialists 
and engineers to give widely different forecasts of the date when nuclear 
energy in civil applications is likely to prove of significant use to the 
world. Luan aes: 

Before use the uranium ore needs grinding, analysing and assaying ; 
refinement to “ brown oxide’ of extraordinary purity, its conversion 
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into “ green salt ” (uranium tetrafluoride) and finally its reduction into 
uranium metal, or change into uranium hexafluoride. At Hanford in the 
U.S.A. and Harwell in the United Kingdom the uranium metal is turned 
into fissionable plutonium. At Oakridge in Tennessee, U.S.A., uranium 
hexafluoride becomes a gas on heating, which is subjected to the 
gaseous separation process for isolating the plentiful isotope U238 from 
the precious fissionable U235. In this process there are many possi- 
bilities of loss, or misplacement, such as stirred recent investigations 
across the Atlantic. Uranium production costs, which at first amounted 
to nearly $1,000 per lb., were brought down, following plant and 
process improvements and large-scale operations, to $22 per lb. in 
1943. This figure further declined to an estimated $10 per lb., in 1946, 
when plutonium was priced at $20 a gram. The semi-annual Atomic 
Energy Commission’s report of last December recorded further im- 
provements in the efficiency of nuclear plants, and that savings of 
15 to 21 per cent. were effected in several processes, such as preparation 
of uranium oxide and refining of uranium metal. 

By adopting suitable procedures, and the punctilious surveillance of 
staff exposed to radiation, risks in nuclear pile operations can be so 
reduced that they are certainly no greater than those encountered in 
other sections of industry handling potentially dangerous substances. 
Thus numbers disabled per million man-hours worked from radiation 
hazards from January, 1944, to January, 1948, at X-10 research centre, 
at K-25 plant (for separation of uranium isotope by gaseous diffusion) 
and at Y-12 plant (for electromagnetic separation of the same product) 
at Oakridge, Tennessee, were respectively two, six and seven. In the 
American chemical industry as a whole over a recent three-year period 
ten persons were disabled per million man-hours worked. 

Summing up the prospects of nuclear energy it may prove excep- 
tionally useful for special projects in remote areas of Argentine, Russia, 
India, China, etc., lacking other sources of power supplies. Even more 
significant radioisotopes are visibly transforming industry. Their 
applications fall under three categories based on their ionising power, 
penetration of the radiations produced, and the so-called “‘ tagging ”’ 
technique. An example of the first case is dissipation of static elec- 
tricity where the possibility of an electric spark may occasion fire 
hazard or explosion. In the second instance radiation from isotopes 
can be used as a substitute for X-rays. Under the last heading experi- 
ments are in progress with “ tracers ’’ to improve soils and crop yields ; 
in ore beneficiation studies, metallurgical research and medical investi- 
gations. In short, radioisotopes are opening new horizons to scientists 
and engineers. In these and other ways many of us live to see nuclear 
energy and its by-products become “a perennial fountain of world 
prosperity.”’ 

V. S. SWAMINATHAN, 


A GENERATION OF SEX EQUALITY. 


EFORE the Houses of Parliament rose for the Christmas 
BRosiceys in 1919 the Sex Disqualification (Removal) Act received 

the Royal assent. The lapse of a generation since women in 
law, if not wholly in fact, have possessed equality with men seems to 
present a favourable opportunity to survey the present position. 
The whole basis of the legislation to some people rests upon an entirely 
false hypothesis. The relationship of the sexes is not one of a common 
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status in the business affairs of everyday life, but a complementary 
one through which by reciprocal gifts they build up the national life 
on the foundation of the family. Nevertheless the services rendered. 
by women, very often as substitutes for men during the war of 1914 
to 1918, led to a demand for the development of their position to which 
emphasis was given by a political agitation, accompanied by women 
padlocking themselves to railings and other eccentricities, which seems 
almost ludicrous after this lapse of time. Under the Parliament 
(Qualification of Women) Act, 1918, women were no longer disqualified 
by sex or marriage from holding a seat in the House of Commons, 
and they included peeresses. Sixteen women candidates received 
nomination at the election of 1918. Only one was returned and she 
did not take her seat. It was in accordance with the coalition mani- 
festo to remove all inequalities between men and women that the 
Sex Disqualification Removal Bill was introduced into the House of 
Commons. The main point upon which there was difference of opinion 
was whether marriage should be a bar to thecontinuationof employment. 
The Solicitor-General, Sir Ernest Pollock (afterwards Lord Hanworth), 
pointed out that it was necessary to consider whether or not you can 
employ women in the interests of the State under circumstances which 
might be a severe temptation to remain childless. The bar was not in- 
serted in the Act though in practice it has been in operation to some 
extent. The subject is carefully discussed in the recent report of the Royal 
Commission on Population as it is particularly germane to any con- 
sideration of the causes for the fall in the birth rate. The opening 
up of careers for women often brought a money-earning career into 
conflict with motherhood. The woman’s status in marriage with 
interests outside the home as well as inside tended to weaken the 
traditional dominance of the husband. Thus emphasis was laid upon 
the wife’s rdle as a companion to her husband and the equality of the 
sexes took shape in a practical form. The Commission were called 
upon to consider how far this change of relationship was in the national 
interest. They deprecated any attempts such as have been made in 
Germany and Italy to “ bring women back into the home ”’ as running 
against the democratic conception of individual freedom, but also 
as a hopeless attempt to stem an inevitably advancing tide. The 
woman of the present day is not only more conscious of the need for 
outside interests, but has more freedom to engage in them. In the 
unanimous view of the Commission, “‘ it would be harmful all round 
to the women, the family and the community, to attempt any restric- 
tion of the contribution that women can make to the cultural and 
economic life of the nation.”’ This conclusion upon the effect of the 
employment of married women justifies the opponents of any 
insertion of a marriage bar in the Bill of 1919. The Commission felt 
that there is often a real conflict between motherhood and a “ career. 

‘Part of this conflict,’ they add, “is inherent in the biological 
function of women, but part of it is artificial and the persistence of the 
artificial element tends to depress the status of motherhood into that 
of an inferior alternative to outside employment or public life. 

Accordingly, the Commission welcomed the removal of the marriage 
bar in such employments as teaching and the civil service. Moreover 
the Commission were of opinion that a deliberate effort should be 
made to devise adjustments that would render it easier for women to 
combine motherhood and the care of a home with outside activities. 
The unanimity of a body composed of men and women of widely 
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varying points of view is evidence that the effect of the operation of | 
the Act over a period of thirty years has been beneficial to the nation. 
Primarily, however, the object of the Act of 1919, officially known — 
as g & 10 Geo. V. c. 71, was. to open professions and offices hitherto 
closed to women. It laid down, subject to two minor provisos, that— 


a person shall not be disqualified by sex or marriage from the exercise 
of any public function, or from being appointed to or holding any civil © 
or judicial office or post, or from entering or assuming or Carrying on — 
any civil profession or vocation, or for admission to any incorporated | 
society (whether incorporated by Royal Charter or otherwise), and a 
person shall not be exempted by sex or marriage from the liability to 
serve aS a juror. | 
The reception of this Act by the legal profession provides perhaps the ~ 
most striking example of the change which has taken place in the 
position of women. The Inns of Court with whom lies the responsi- 
bility for admission to become barristers are generally regarded as 
the apotheosis of conservatism. Women sought admission and were — 
granted it without hesitation. This thirtieth year since the Act was 
passed has seen a recognition of their position which no one ever 
dreamed of or conceived to be possible at that time. Her Majesty | 
the Queen is serving the office of Master Treasurer of the Honourable » 
Society of the Middle Temple. 

The association of the Royal Family with the Inns of Court dates 
back to the time when Queen Elizabeth is believed to have attended 
masques and revels. The toast which is still drunk to her memory 
at Gray’s Inn is evidence of her special association with that Inn 
through her Chancellor, Sir Francis Bacon, who was particularly 
attached to it. In later years, however, it was only the male members 
of the Royal Family who had any particular connection with the 
Inns of Court. James II, when he was Duke of York, was admitted 
at the Inner Temple in 1661 and afterwards called to the Bar and 
Bench. The first occasion of the reigning Sovereign becoming a member 
of an Inn was at the Reader’s Feast at Lincoln’s Inn in 1671, when 
Charles II “‘ was pleased to comaunde the Booke of Admittances to 
be brought to him, and with his owne hand entred his Royall Name 
therein, most gratiously condiscending to make himselfe a member 
thereof,” but there is no record that he was called either to the Bar or 
Bench. Reference was made to this precedent when Queen Victoria 
visited the Inn to open the hall and library in 1845. There were 
some qualms about the Queen undertaking the function, but the 
activities of Queen Elizabeth centuries before satisfied the Royal 
advisers. The official record of the opening states that ‘“‘ His Royal 
Highness Prince Albert was invited to become a member of the Inn, 
to which he at once agreed and the Admission Book being handed to 
Her Majesty and Prince Albert they were graciously pleased to sign 
their names therein.’ The Prince Consort was subsequently 
called to the Bar and made a bencher. Upon the opening of the 
Middle Temple Library in 1861, the Prince of Wales (afterwards 
King Edward VII) became a bencher of the Inn, and in the year of 
Queen Victoria’s Jubilee served the office of Treasurer. It was not 
until 1903 when he had become King that for the first time the reigning 
monarch took his place not as an invited guest but by his right as a 
bencher. On none of the occasions, however, was there any thought . 
of his Royal Consort accompanying him. It was Lincoln’s Inn again 
which created the precedent and recognised the position of women 
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by inviting Queen Mary at the end of 1943 to be elected a bencher in 
absentia. Owing to the conditions of the time, it was not possible for 
her to visit the Inn, but shortly after the conclusion of the war she 
marked the centenary of the opening of the library by planting a 
walnut tree in the garden of the Inn during the Treasurership of His 
Honour Hugh Sturges, K.C. After taking tea with the benchers 
she signed the Golden Book of admissions and made use of the ink- 
stand provided for Queen Victoria. Early in 1944 Her present Majesty 
followed the precedent by accepting election as a bencher of the 
Middle Temple. After a shorter interval than any members of the 
Royal Family, who, as honorary benchers, have become Treasurers, 
she is serving in that office with Sir Henry MacGeagh as deputy 
Treasurer. During the same period the King is Treasurer of the 
Inner Temple with Lord Merriman as his deputy. The occasion was 
marked by a joint dinner of the benchers of the two Inns just before 
the long vacation in the recently restored Middle Temple Hall. The 
gracious and delightful speeches made by the Queen on this and other 
occasions are further evidence of the position attained by women, as 
there are few audiences more critical than a body of lawyers. They 
have been received by general and sincere acclamation. Within the 
same period a woman member of the English Bar has been created a 
King’s Counsel, though a few months after a woman member of the 
Scottish Bar. Besides the actual practice of the law women are 
engaged as magistrates and in other offices for which their legal training 
specially qualifies them. 

The Inns of Court have for centuries enjoyed the status of universities 
so it is fitting that contemporary action has been taken by those more 
generally recognised as such. Cambridge, after fully opening its 
degrees to women, has conferred an honorary degree upon Her Majesty 
the Queen, which was followed by a similar honour for Professor Penson, 
the first woman to be head of a great university, as Vice-Chancellor 
of London University. The medical schools of the University have 
not shown the same readiness to admit women. During the war of 
1914-18 five.of them opened their doors to them, but in spite of 
the passing of the Sex Disqualification (Removal) Act closed them 
again soon after the end of the war. At the time when Sir William 
Goodenough’s Committee on Medical Schools reported five years ago 
there were still nine out of the London medical schools which did not 
admit women, while co-education prevailed outside London. Under- 
lying the objection to their admission there seems to be a prejudice 


’ which extends to other departments of hospital life. In spite of the 


large proportion of the patients and staff who are women it is only 
in comparatively recent years that there have been women on some 
of the boards of governors of the largest hospitals. Moreover in 
appointments to administrative posts there is a definite prejudice 
against them. In more than one case recently the appointing body 
to the secretaryship of a hospital for women and children would not 
even consider an application from a woman. In the new organisation 
of the hospital service under the National Health Service Act it is 
noticeable how very few women there are in posts of any responsibility, 


_ although during the war there were women who had to bear the 


whole burden and heat of the day while men were otherwise occupied. 
There are, of course, a few notable women’s hospitals run by women 
for women, but it would seem as if there was more scope for women 
than they have been given in the service as a whole. 
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The greatest anomaly still existing under the Act is the exclusion 
of women from the House of Lords. When the Sex Disqualification 
(Removal) Bill was before the House of Commons a clause was inserted, 
and not accepted by the House of Lords, to allow women to take their 
seats. Lady Rhondda tested her legal position under the Act before 
the Committee of Privileges of the House of Lords in 1922. Their 
decision was based upon the terms of the patent rather than the 
wording of the Act of Parliament. The subject has frequently come 
up for consideration in one form or another and is generally recognised 
by all parties to be an essential item in any reform of the House of 
Lords. A somewhat muddled debate in the House of Lords just before 
the summer vacation this year was followed by the acceptance of 
a motion proposed by the Marquess of Reading that steps should be 
taken to introduce legislation to confer upon women peers the same 
rights, duties and privileges as are now enjoyed by men having seat, 
voice and place in the House. This, however, as The Times pointed 
out, does not add substantially to the strength of the House as the 
hereditary peers do not provide the most valuable element in it. 
The Sovereign, on the advice of Ministers, places men of eminence in 
various walks of life in the House of Lords in order that they may 
have opportunity to do still further service to the community. 
Similarly there are women in science, including medicine, in the arts 
of industry and social service of whose counsel in Parliament the 
nation should not deprive itself by an arbitrary rule. 

The extent to which theory and practice in the equality of the sexes 
are most strikingly at variance is in the application of equal pay for 
equal work by paying the rate for the job. It is a simple proposition 
to which politicians can glibly give assent. Whether in industry, 
local government or the civil service, it is very doubtful if it can be 
put into effective operation. The subject is one which would need 
an article to itself to cover any satisfactory discussion, but in this, 
as in so many other matters, it is the converse of the usual arguments 
which is demanding attention. The unmarried woman makes her 
work her whole life, and, whatever the official hours or output is 
expected to be, she devotes a whole-hearted service to her job. During 
the war years many men, especially in the civil service, have shown 
the same devotion with the resultant sacrifice of health and even of 
their lives. On balance, however, it is probably the woman who 
provides the largest proportion of workers, thus interpreting their 
sense of duty. Another direction in which the scales have been weighted 
in favour of women, especially since the war, is in the demands 
of domestic duties, even if they have not any outside occupation. 
Men of all sorts and conditions freely admit that the woman’s life is far 
more exacting than any duties which may fall upon them in the 
course of their daily occupation. There is no limit to the demands of 
rationing and queueing. No employer would dare to impose anything 
analogous upon his staff. All this seems to make it clear that there 
is no common assessable basis upon which to establish equal pay 
for equal work. 

In the long run it must be admitted that equality of pay in time of 
peace is analogous to equality of sacrifice in time of war. There are 
imponderables which can only be known to the individual. There is 
no clear cut issue such as the protagonists on either side endeavour to 
present to the judgment of public opinion. On the one hand there are 
the women’s organisations who advocate a completely separate 
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status in all respects even for man and wife. This is a reaction from 
the time when the wife had no independent position in law. Between 
is the advocate of the balance of sexes. Behind lies the marital 
relationship. It is less than five years ago that Mr. Justice Cassels 
declared as the law of England “that the father is the head of the 
family and has control over his children, their persons, their education 
and their conduct until they are twenty-one years of age or marry 
under that age. It is because he is the father that the law recognises 
that he has these rights. A father has greater rights with regard to his 
children during infancy than any guardian or any stranger.” As 
between husband and wife, however, under the Guardianship of 
Infants Act, 1925, the Court, in deciding the upbringing and custody 
of an infant, “shall regard the welfare of the infant as the first and 
paramount consideration, and shall not take into consideration what- 
ever from any other point of view the claim of the father, or any right 
at common law possessed by the father in respect to such custody, 
upbringing, administration or application is superior to that of the 
mother, or the claim of the mother is superior to that of the father.’’ 
There is equality of the sexes established upon the only sound test, 
namely, what is best for the children and the coming generation. 
C. E. A. BEDWELL. 


LORD ROSEBERY AND CHARLES 
GEAKE. 


T is now thirty years since the untimely death in 19109, at the age of 
[hssy-one of one of the most influential journalists that Liberalism 

has ever produced—Charles Geake. Although he was not well known 
to the general public, this Cambridge Wrangler, ex-editor of the 
Granta, contributor to Punch and one-time Fellow of Clare was a 
great force behind the Liberal movement from 1894 onwards. As 
secretary of the Liberal Publication Department, he was responsible 
for no less than twenty-six annual volumes of the Liberal Magazine, 
and for much other literature besides. Liberal members knew that they 
could have complete confidence in the references, arguments and 
statistics which he provided. And apart from his official work for the 
Liberal Party, Geake was for more than twenty years one of the 
principal members of the staff of the Westminster Gazette; it was 
estimated that he filled six thousand columns in that excellent paper, 
enough to make up the bulk of a hundred novels of average length. 
Much of what he wrote took the form of political notes, but he also 
contributed leading articles, reviews, satirical sketches and light 
verse. With all his talent and successful industry, Charles Geake 
remained modest, kind, humorous, unselfish. Like his brother-in-law 
Sir Robert Hudson, the secretary of the National Liberal Federation, 
he was one of those whose real influence was known to the few rather 
than the many. pape 

My aunt, Mrs. Charles Geake, has lately been looking through some 
of her husband’s papers, and she has sent me a most interesting packet 
of letters that he received from distinguished contemporaries. Earliest 
in date is a hasty scrawl from J. K. Stephen about something J. K. Si 
had written for the Granta. Next to it is the letter in which James 
Bryce (afterwards Lord Bryce) invited Geake to join the Liberal 
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Publication Department in 1892, and with it a later letter in which 
Bryce congratulated himself upon the wisdom of that choice and said © 


that, apart from Arthur Balfour, no one seemed to him to have done 
more than Geake to secure the Liberal victory of 1906. And then 


there is a note from Sir F. C. Burnand, of Punch, and an acrostic in © 


praise of Geake by R. C. Lehmann, and many letters of prominent 


Liberals, from Augustine Birrell and Herbert Gladstone to Asquith, — 
all testifying to their friendship and admiration. Among them is a | 


batch of more than twenty letters from Lord Rosebery, which, by kind 
permission of the present Lord Rosebery, I am now allowed to 


. 


quote. They throw interesting light on the character and motives © 
of one who will always be accounted among the most gifted, as — 
he is also one of the most controversial and intriguing, of Liberal — 


leaders. 

The letters are prefaced, appropriately enough, by a definition of 
Liberalism written in ink on a sheet of notepaper in Lord Rosebery’s 
hand. It bears no date, but was presumably composed at Geake’s 
request for one of the Liberal publications. The definition is as follows : 


‘‘ Liberalism mainly consists in the determination that neither class nor | 


creed nor privilege shall hinder the progress of our national develop- 


ment.” He apparently felt that the last four words were inadequate, - 


for on a second sheet of notepaper he has written in pencil an alternative 
ending: “‘ of a national development in accord with the spirit of the 
age.” 

The first of the letters proper is a short note from The Durdans, 
Epsom, written on September 16th, 1896 : 


My dear Geake, 

I will see Gould or you or both of you with pleasure to-morrow. I 
shall come up to London tolerably early and we can communicate by 
telephone. 

AOR: 


This note—typical of the many in similar terms that used to pass 
between politicians and journalists before their secretaries finally took 
charge of the making of appointments—is obviously addressed to Geake 
in his capacity as a member of the staff of the Westminster Gazette. 
Carruthers Gould, the cartoonist, was appointed assistant editor of the 
paper in the same year. 

Lord Rosebery had held office as Prime Minister in 1894-5, and was 
at this time still the leader of the Liberal Party. But he now felt 
himself embarrassed by the very firm language that was being used 
by his old friend Mr. Gladstone about the outrages inflicted by Turkey 
on Armenia. It seemed that Gladstone’s attitude might involve the 
country in war. On September 24th Lord Rosebery is worried and 
cautious in a letter to Geake : 


. . . I cannot anticipate what will be the line taken by Mr. Glad- 
stone. If Mr. Gladstone is simply going to lash up the anger of the 
nation without proposing any substantive policy, he will be incurring 
a great responsibility, and in my opinion he cannot know enough of the 
facts of the case to propose such a policy. However, I will not count 
a chicken before it is hatched. . . . 


On the same day Gladstone, at Liverpool, made what was to prove 
his last great speech to a public gathering. He urged that we should 
break off relations with the Sultan, though he admitted that if Europe 
threatened us with war it might be necessary to recede. Clearly Lord 


ee 
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Rosebery was in no way reassured. On October 6th he wrote to Geake 
from Dalmeny Park, Edinburgh : | 


My dear Geake, 

Many thanks for your letter and article. It is not the Chronicle (for 
that has been persistently hostile) but Mr. G.’s return to public life 
and the unconscious rallying point to the disloyal that make my position 
untenable. It is at any rate the last straw. 

Sincerely, 


Lord Rosebery’s letter to Tom Ellis, the Liberal Whip, resigning 
the party leadership, bears the same date as the above. In it he stated 
that he found himself “ in apparent difference with a considerable mass 
of the Liberal Party on the Eastern question, and in some conflict of 
opinion with Mr. Gladstone, who must necessarily exercise a matchless 
authority in the party.” The letter to Ellis was not, however, pub- 
lished until October 8th, and on the intervening day Lord Rosebery 
again wrote to Geake : 


Secret. Dalmeny Park, Edinburgh. 
October 7, 1896. 
My dear Geake, 

I hope that my note of yesterday will have prepared you for what 
you will see in to-morrow’s papers, as was intended. I have always 
felt that Mr. Gladstone’s return to public life made my position, already 
critical and difficult, quite impossible: for he was of course utilised 
by the intriguers, as many good men have been in politics. I cannot 
say how grateful I have been for the support of the Westminster all 
through these parlous times. ‘‘ Few and evil have my days been,” but 
rendered pleasant by the constant devotion of friends whom I shall 
always gratefully remember. 

Yours sincerely, 


Lord Rosebery abdicated his position of authority in the Liberal 
Party, but he remained a figure of great influence, and much speculation 
and mystery surrounded his intentions. It was naturally most valuable 
to a Liberal journalist like Geake to have access to his views on the 
political questions of the hour. The following extracts show how 
closely he kept in touch with Geake at the Westminster Gazette during 
1897-8 : 

(November 17, 1897.) 
Drumlanrig Castle, 
Thornhill, N.B. 
My dear Geake, 

I could not conceive what your telegram meant. But now the papers 
have arrived and I have read that part of Lord S.’s [Salisbury’s] speech. 
He is cynically inaccurate. It was by himself in connection with the 
Zanzibar agreement that Madagascar was handed over bodily to France. 
Mr. Gladstone’s Government only succeeded to an accomplished fact, 
and had no locus standi (even had they wished to) to oppose what the 
French did in that island... . 

(November 21, 1897.) 

.. . 1 do not think the W.G. has made enough of Lord S.’s para- 
graph on foreign policy. He must be hard put to it to make such state- 
ments. I think the line should be: What are we to think of a Foreign 
Secretary who strains to vindicate his policy by absolutely reversing 
the order of his facts ? What must be his contempt for his audience ? 
And what are we to think of this great Titan sheltering himself behind 
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little Elgin ? I think you should have a leading article, because then | 
it would be copied into the provincial papers, and might be embodied _ 
in the Liberal Magazine. .. . 

(November 30, 1897.) 

.. . I think the enclosed is excellent. ... You are, J think, a 
little too fond of crossing the ‘‘ t’s,” as you did in the case of my Stirling 
speech, where you applied all sorts of things to myself which I certainly — 
had no idea of! ... | 

(July 8, 1898.) | 

... As to a meeting, I really ought to suit myself to you, because 
I know how hard you are worked. The best plan would be for you to | 
take me in the transition between the Gazette office and Parliament — 
Street... . . 

(October ro, 1808.) 

. . . It is always excessively difficult for me to form opinions on 
Foreign Affairs, without knowing much more of what is going on than 
is usually vouchsafed to the public. Ishould say prima facie that the 
steps taken by the Government as to Pekin have been judicious, but 
that of course does not affect the question of their larger policy, as to 
which I am very much in the dark. I really believe that the Govern- 
ment are going to be firm about Fashoda—incredible as it may seem. — 
The publication of the papers this morning must inevitably produce a — 
ferment on both sides of the Channel, and I regard the situation as 
ticklish. The French, however, have really not got a leg to stand on. © 
The only difficulty is to get them out of their position without 
discredit... . . 


The friendship between the two men now ran into difficult weather 
that might have threatened its continued existence if Geake’s good © 
intentions had ever been in doubt. Geake agreed to edit for John 
Lane a selection of Lord Rosebery’s speeches on non-political matters. 
As one of the outstanding orators of his time, he had long been among 
the privileged few whose speeches were honoured by verbatim reports 
in The Times, and he was heard and read with even more pleasure 
when he talked about books, or sport, or “The Duty of Public 
Service,’ or about Burns, Stevenson or Mr. Gladstone, than when his 
purpose was strictly political. There was obviously a wide public for a 
book of “‘ Appreciations and Addresses ”’ such as was proposed, and 
Geake therefore repaired eagerly to the files of The Times and soon 
prepared a book of over three hundred pages, suitably embellished 
with notes. 

From the start Lord Rosebery, who was as modest about his speeches 
as he was careful about his literary appearances, had not been sym- 
pathetic to the idea of republication ; but he could not prevent it, and 
Geake hoped that when he sent him the proof sheets of the volume he 
would relent and give the book his blessing. He was disillusioned by a 
letter from Naples dated April 1st, 1899 : 


_.. + I thought that my letter had dismissed all question of repub- 
lishing any speeches of mine. My opinion is not at all changed. I have 
looked through your proof volume, and make the following remarks : 
In the first place the speeches on Burns, and the two long addresses 
which I delivered last autumn, have already been republished in a 
separate form. The Gimcrack speech is almost unintelligible as it 
stands, but I think I corrected a report at the time. The rest are in 
the main after-dinner speeches, almost entirely delivered on the spur 
of the moment (or of the previous five minutes), and are a description 
of drivel that I hoped had perished in the newspapers that contained 
them. At any rate I am quite clear that they ought so to perish. If you 
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continue your project, I must reserve the liberty to myself of disavowi 

the publication, because I feel at the Boktoun/ai ay heart aie ee 
things ought not to be republished. For example, the speeches on 
London and on Oratory were simply the reflections that arose as I 
listened to the respective lecturers, and I think they were probably 
more critical than the lecturers quite liked. But anyhow that sort of 
stuff ought not to be served up again. The same may be said of the 
second speech on Mr. Gladstone. However, I condemn the whole 
publication im toto, with the exception of your little introductory notes 
which I like very much. .. . 


On receiving this letter Geake at first thought that the book would 

have to be abandoned, but later he received a message that “if the 
worst came to the worst ” he could check the proofs by comparing 
them with a book of corrected speeches kept by Lord Rosebery’s 
secretary. This was construed as a slight lessening of disapproval 
(though it later appeared that this had not been intended). Anyway, 
the book now proceeded to publication, and had a great success, 1,200 
copies being sold in a week. But there was still more trouble in store 
for Geake, as The Times then decided to bring an action against John 
Lane for infringement of copyright. 
_ “Is the volume worth a lawsuit ?’ wrote Lord Rosebery. ‘‘ Would 
it not be better simply to express. your indebtedness to The Times, 
and your regret that you should not have acknowledged this sooner ? 
I hate the law; I hate lawsuits; and I particularly hate being the 
corpus delictt.’’ And in another letter he declared: “I am sincerely 
sorry for the vexation to yourself, and wish I could find some way of 
obviating it.” The Times was not to be propitiated, however ; nor 
did Lane intend to give way, for he was convinced that he was in the 
right. But Mr. Justice North supported the view of The Times, and his 
judgment, after being reversed by a unanimous Court of Appeal, was 
upheld in the House of Lords on August 6th, 1900, by four to one. The 
case of Walter v. Lane did not decide that the reporter obtained the 
copyright in Lord Rosebery’s speeches, but only in the reports of those 
speeches ; in fact, it proclaimed that the reporter had added something 
“ original ” by his skill in reducing to writing what had hitherto only 
been oral ; and it is thought that, despite the Copyright Act of I9II, 
Walter v. Lane is still an authority for this proposition. After the House 
of Lords’ decision Geake drafted a letter to The Times explaining his 
part in the whole affair, but he was persuaded by Lord Rosebery not to 
send it and to let the matter rest. On August 14th, 1900, Lord Rosebery 
wrote to him: 


My dear Geake, 

Honestly I think you are right. My only feeling in the matter is for 
you. You have had a lot of annoyance in connection with a work 
which I cannot help fearing that you undertook from a friendly senti- 
ment to me. As for Lane I understand that he is having a great sale 
of the book in America, as ‘‘ suppressed in England.’’ All the U.S. are 


ransacking it for the dubious passages ! 
Sincerely, 
iN 


Geake’s book was not superseded by a definitive edition of Lord 
Rosebery’s Miscellanies until 1921, when John Buchan produced two 
volumes under that title, which included seven of the speeches col- 
lected by Geake. Even then Buchan wrote of the difficulty of obtaining 
Lord Rosebery’s consent to their republication, but he was able to add : 
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‘Their author has been so good as to yield to my importunity, and 
permit me to make a collection of these opuscula, he himself standing 
aside in benevolent neutrality.” 

There seems to have been no occasion for Geake and Lord Rosebery 
to correspond after the latter had consolidated the Liberal Imperi- 
alists in 1902 and assumed the presidency of the Liberal League. If 
Geake had been able to take Lord Rosebery’s side in this party conflict, 
their association might have developed. As Lord Crewe wrote in the 
official biography: ‘‘ Rosebery had always kept in touch with the 
organisers at Liberal headquarters, especially with Charles Geake, 
active, genial, and clear-headed. He represented the outlook of the 
Westminster Gazette ; so for the new organisation it was necessary to 
look elsewhere... .”’ This bundle of letters may nevertheless be of 
interest to historians as illustrating the fastidious integrity of Lord 
Rosebery, both as a politician and as a littévateur. Here was a man of 
fine and unusual qualities, who might well have become a great states- 
man had it not been (as he himself confessed) that at heart he had 
“always detested politics.” 

DEREK HUDSON. 


HENRY VAUGHAN. 


ENRY VAUGHAN, Silurist, was born at Newton-by-Usk, 
H in the parish of Llansantfraed, or St. Brigets, in 1621, through- 
out his life combining the epithet with his name in recognition 
of his Welsh origin. Having been educated privately with his twin 
brother Thomas amidst the beauty of their native surroundings, he 
proceeded for further study both in Oxford and London, from where 
he was recalled, some four years later, on account of the outbreak of 
the Civil War. To the succeeding years, that is to say prior to 1645, 
belong, it seems, his courtship and marriage with Catherine Wise, and 
the preparation and publication of his first volume of early secular 
poems, which for the most part are slight in conception. After marriage, 
Henry and Catherine Vaughan made their home at Newton and there 
was born to them a family of four children—a son and three daughters. 
The year 1647 saw the completion of Olor Iscanus, the version which 
was printed, ultimately, in 1651, being a selection formulated by the 
publisher, who was also Vaughan’s lifelong friend and neighbour, 
Thomas Powell, and sanctioned by Vaughan in view of his changed 
outlook at that time. To these original compositions, upon many of 
which Canon Hutchinson passes the judgment of literary exercises, 
Henry Vaughan added his English translations from the verse of Ovid 
and Boéthius, the progression from the one to the other being taken as 
an indication of the deepening seriousness of his mind. The same 
publication included also translations by Vaughan into English of 
four prose treatises, as including the work of Plutarch, Maximus of 
Tyre, and Don Antonio de Geuvara, Bishop of Carthagena. 

The following year, 1648, marks a turning point in the life of Henry 
Vaughan, for it witnessed, at the age of approximately twenty-seven, 
his conversion to the true mysteries of the Christian religion. During 
the same year his brother William died at the age of twenty, and it is 
likely that this sorrow was the cause of or at least a profound con- 
tribution to Henry’s spiritual rebirth. From thenceforward he 
determined solemnly to devote his literary powers to holy and religious 
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work, so that in 1650 he published his first volume of sacred verse, 
Silex Scintillans, the quality of which is on an entirely higher plane 
than any of his previous work. It is, however, the vision of Henry 
Vaughan which is to be regarded rather than his mode of telling, for 
there is to be noted in his lines an uneven tenor, when the flash of 
intuition is subdued by the mediocre. As concerning technique, Mr. 
Edmund Blunden assigns to Vaughan the one gift of the metre of 
iambic verse, particularly of the eight-syllable couplet. Of the poets 


‘who exercised the most influence upon his work John Donne and 


George Herbert may perhaps be named, Thomas Traherne standing 
as the contemporary of most similitude. 
During the succeeding year Henry Vaughan wrote a devotional 
manual in prose, entitled The Mount of Olives. It was published in 
1652, together with two further short treatises, entitled respectively 
Man in Darkness and Man in Glory. In The Mount of Olives are to be 
found prayers and meditations suitable for varying occasions, and 
particularly for use in preparation for receiving the Holy Sacrament, 
for, wrote Vaughan, “‘ All the Sacraments of the New Testament, in 
those that came to participate them, require a most Exquisite and 
sincere preparation,” and this, being the highest, requires the most 

perfect. 

Sometime between the publication of the two editions of Silex 
Scintillans, the second being printed in 1655, Henry Vaughan suffered 
from a serious illness, which left him in delicate health for the remainder 
of his life. To this time belongs the collection of prose treatises, pub- 
lished under the title of Flores Solitudinis in 1654. This consists of 
Vaughan’s English translations of works by Nieremberg and 
Eucherius, Bishop of Lyons, and in addition a Life of Holy Paulinus, 
Bishop of Nola, which was compiled by Vaughan from authoritative 
sources, and in the preface to which he made suggestion, “‘ If thou 
lovest Heaven, and the beauty of Immortality, here is a guide will 
lead thee into that house of light. The earth at present is not worth 
the enjoying, it is corrupt, and poysoned. . . . I exhort thee therefore 
to look after a better country, an inheritance that is undefiled and 
fadeth not away.” 

The same year, 1655, saw the publication of Henry Vaughan’s 
translation of the Hermetical Physick, by Henry Nolle, and, in con- 
jecture, his marriage with his sister-in-law, Elizabeth Wise, it being 
difficult indeed, to reconcile an irregularity of this kind in as strict a 
Churchman as Henry Vaughan. Of the marriage, there were again 
four children. 

The period succeeding 1655 is considered now to have been spent 
by Vaughan in medical training, and it is assumed that he studied at 
one of the British or Continental universities. From this time onwards, 
there was a lapse of twenty-three years in Henry Vaughan’s literary 
output, before his final volume of secular verse, Thalia Rediviva, was 
published in 1678. Included in this volume are poems which, for the 
most part, had been given no place in Vaughan’s previous works, 
together with Daphnis, Vaughan’s Elegiac Eclogue. The latter years 
of Henry Vaughan were troubled with lawsuits and domestic quarrels 
amongst his families. He died at the age of seventy-three, and is 
buried in the churchyard of Llansantfraed. 

Throughout his life Henry Vaughan was a High Churchman and a 
Royalist. He was interested, intensely, in the affairs of each, but was 
debarred from active participation in either by the rule of the Parlia- 
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mentarians, and the strife of the Civil War. To Vaughan’s way of — 
thinking, contemporary life offered little but suffering and degradation, _ 
when friends were killed in battle, and the status of the Church fell 
to the point of almost beyond redemption ; whilst from the secular 
approach the nation was shocked by the execution of the King, and 
taxes were exorbitant. | 
Deprived of so much of public and active life, whilst encountering — 
sorrows amongst his family and friends, Henry Vaughan may be said © 
to have walked the way of purgation, or purification, before the vision _ 
of the Divine Radiance was revealed ultimately to him, and which © 
from henceforward was to illumine his life and his work. It is in regard — 
to this manifestation that Miss Geraldine Hodgson and Mr. R. E. | 
Sencourt assign to Vaughan an affinity with the great Spanish mystic, 
St. John of the Cross, Miss Hodgson making a further analogy with the 
French philosopher Pascal. Two concurrent themes are to be noticed 
as predominating much of Vaughan’s writing, so that darkness and 
light, penitence and joy, death or crucifixion, and resurrection, embody 
the essentials of the true Christian mystical life ; for in Henry Vaughan 
there was deep humility preparing the spirit for its heavenly dwelling. 


O my dear God!... 
Forgive your penitent Offender, 
And no more his sins remember 
Cut me not off for my transgressions, 
Wilful rebellions, and suppressions, 


But give them in those streams a part 
Whose spring is in my Saviour’s heart. 


As cleansed through tears and tribulations, Vaughan writes of the 
soul then leaving behind the falsities of this life, and being, as it were, 
re-born to a life which emanates from God. 


False life! a foil and no more, when 
Wilt thou be gone ? 


Thou art a toylsom Mole, or less 
A moving mist 
But life is, what none can express, 


A quickness, which my God 
Hath kist. 


In another poem, entitled Regeneration, Henry Vaughan describes his 
journey to a region which is attained in this life only by the few: 


Where . . . only go 
Prophets, and friends of God. 


With further explanation of his experience Vaughan wrote (in differ- 
ing poems) the following lines, in the first of which, as was his some- 
time custom, intensity of thought and vision is given expression in 
absolute simplicity. 
I saw Eternity the other night 
Like a great Ring of pure and endless light. 
All calm, as it was bright. 


They are all gone into the world of light ! 


I see them walking in an Air of glory, 
Whose light doth trample on my days. 
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Towards the end of his perfect poem on The Night Henry Vaughan 
speaks of a still deepening experience, in a manner, it is true, of 
quotation, but it is of no less likelihood that this was granted to him. 
The night itself, for Vaughan, was a time to be revered, for as he 
writes elsewhere, ‘‘ when all the world is asleep, thou shouldst watch, 
weep, and pray.”’ 
There is in God (some say) 
A deep, but dazling darkness ; As men here 
Say it is late and dusky, because they 
See not all clear ; 
O for that night ! where I in him 
Might live invisible and dim. 


Vaughan felt similarly about the hours of daybreak, but with the 
contrast of an uprising joy. 

As apart from, and yet intimately connected with, Henry Vaughan’s 
spiritual life was his intense love of the natural world, through the 
silent communion with which he was best enabled to rise to his heights 
of vision. In his appreciation and close description of Nature in his 
work Vaughan was foreshadowing Wordsworth. In addition to this 
almost sacramental outlook upon Nature, Henry Vaughan attributed 
an animation and a sense-life to every creature, thus the Universe 
becomes : 


a busie commerce kept between 
God and His Creatures, though unseen. 
They hear, see, speak, 
And into loud discoveries break. 

As with all mystics, in his love of solitude, repose and order, and the 
consequent consideration of the wilfulness on the part of man, Henry 
Vaughan cries : 

Lord! what a busie, restles thing 
Hast thou made man ? 
and again 
Man hath stil either toyes, or Care. 
He hath no root, nor to one place is ty’d. 

It was partially, therefore, in appreciation of their motionless order 
that Vaughan bore such veneration for the stars. Astrology, however, 
formed a constituent part of the hermetic philosophy which claimed the 
interest of each brother. In accordance with hermetic tradition, the 
threefold nature of the Universe finds repetition in the threefold 
complement of man, and all created things on this earth have their 
counterparts in the celestial spheres, between which there is magnetism 
and sympathy. To such theories, with their chosen terms, Henry 
Vaughan makes several allusions, particularly in the poem entitled 
Cock-Crowtng. 

In close relationship with Henry Vaughan’s intimacy with the 
heavenly world is his wonder at the innocency of childhood, which he 
counted as a virtue remaining from a previous state before entering 
upon this earthly life. In this he once more foreshadows Wordsworth, 
and, in addition, Charles Lamb. 

Happy those early dayes! when I 
Shin’d in my Angell-infancy, 
Mepefore 1’... \ 
_. . taught my soul to fancy ought 
But a white, Celestiall thought. 
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And so to conclude there are Henry Vaughan’s compelling lines from 
his most lovely poem on Peace. 
My Soul, there is a Countrie 
Far beyond the stars. 
Leave then thy foolish ranges ; 
For none can thee secure, 
But one, who never changes, 
Thy God, thy life, thy Cure. 
FRANCES PAUL. 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


TITO AND THE WEST 


ITOISM has become a force to be noticed, a factor to be taken 
into account. The communist leader of a country subjugated, 
by himself (with initial Soviet help), to the communist tyranny, 
Tito has quarrelled with Stalin and with the Cominform. He has, in © 
effect, announced to the world that Jugoslavia is to be no satellite 
of Moscow ; that she is, and intends to remain, a sovereign independent 
nation. The Moscow wireless and press, echoed dutifully in the like 
organs of the Eastern European satellite countries, have been engaged 
for months in a campaign of slander, abuse and uncouth billings- 
gating against Tito; and Soviet agents have infested the country in 
an attempt to stir up revolution against him. A climax was reached 
on September 27th, when a Note was handed to the Jugoslav Chargé 
d’Affaires in Moscow denouncing the Soviet-Jugoslav treaty of friend- 
ship and collaboration, signed on April 11th, 1945, on the ground of | 
alleged anti-Soviet activity by Jugoslavia, as illustrated in the Rajk 
trial in Budapest. The Note went on, of course, to accuse Jugoslavia 
of subservience to “ foreign imperialist circles,’ and of filling the 
role of “an instrument of their aggressive policy,’ a rdle which had 
led to “the liquidation of the independence and autonomy of the 
Jugoslav Republic,” etc. The satellite countries forthwith obeyed — 
orders and on the exact pattern of the Moscow verbiage denounced 
their own separate treaties of friendship and collaboration with 
Jugoslavia. Next, at Flushing Meadows on October 2oth, Jugoslavia 
was elected to one of the non-permanent seats on the Security Council, 
the Soviet-sponsored candidate Czechoslovakia being defeated. Mr. 
Vyshinsky staged his usual pantomime of abuse when the result was 
announced. 

Jugoslavia is becoming something of a pet in the west. Arms and 
money are flowing into that country from the west on the calculation, 
reasonable enough on a superficial impulse, that a split in the enemy’s 
camp is worth widening, especially as this particular split is potentially 
important. Rumours started about secret Jugoslav-Albanian nego- 
tiations for a similar schism on Albania’s part. The rumours were 
probably due to Albania’s delay in following the satellite pattern 
and denouncing her own treaty with Jugoslavia. They ended in 
smoke on November 13th, when Jugoslavia herself denounced the 
treaty. It goes without saying that the oppressed peoples of Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Roumania, Bulgaria, Poland, Lithuania, Estonia, 
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Latvia and Eastern Germany long in their hearts for the day when 
they, like Jugoslavia, can break the shackles of their subjection to 
Moscow. That day will come. It stands to reason that human nature, 
made of the stuff of freedom and dignity, will not tolerate subjection 
to a foul tyranny. The very ferocity of the subjection, with its sup- 
pression of political opposition and of religious practice and its con- 
stant “‘purgings”’ of suspected rebels, merely fans the flame of deter- 
mination to conquer the tyrant, for no tyrant, no matter how efficient 
or ruthless, can ride down the spirit of man. Man is the creature of 
an omnipotent God. 

But the revolt staged by Jugoslavia, perhaps the herald of wider 
revolt, against Moscow’s domination is not the only feature worth 
noting in this particular episode. Tito is not to be compared in kind 
with the submerged millions of decent men and women throughout 
the East of Europe; nor is his particular revolt to be taken entirely 
at its face value. There can be little doubt that Tito is no satellite 
in spirit. The show is to be his, not Stalin’s. But he is a communist ; 
his objects are the same as Moscow’s, though he refuse to enrol himself 
under Moscow’s banner. While it would be manifestly absurd to 
suspect (as some imaginative westerners do suspect) that this Tito- 
Stalin drama is a “ put-up job” designed to attract western arms 
and dollars through Jugoslavia into the eastern camp for ultimate 
use against the west—for there can be no doubt that unless and until 
Moscow contrives to unseat Tito and replace him with a docile satellite 
of the Gottwald type, the split will continue, and is in fact substantially 
what it appears to be—yet it is the duty of serious people not to mis- 
understand Tito’s own purpose. There is danger for the west in any 
form of sentimental enthusiasm or incautious building up of Tito’s 
strength. Let the split by all means be encouraged and helped ; but 
let us beware of jumping from the frying-pan into the fire or into 
another frying-pan. 

Who and what is this Croat adventurer, Josip Broz, whose stage 
name is Tito, just as Joseph Vissarionovich Djugashvili’s stage name 
is Stalin? He is a communist who was trained in Moscow, served 
on the communist side in the Spanish Civil War, and rose to power in 
Jugoslavia as a tool of Moscow for overthrowing the Jugoslav Govern- 
ment and Monarchy, and handing the country over to Russian com- 
munism. Towards the end of the war the British Government put 
its money on Tito and lost. The arms, equipment and support we 
had given to the Jugoslav patriot, General Mihajlovic, Minister of 
War in the Jugoslav Government, who for two and a half years had 
led his 300,000 Jugoslav regulars successfully against the German 
invaders, we switched over to Tito, who used them against Mihajlovié 
and the Jugoslav Government as well as against the German invader ; 
and for the purpose of his own communist revolution. For were we 
not allies of Russia, concentrated on the defeat at all costs of Germany, 
and believing that we could deal with Russia at our leisure after 
Germany’s unconditional surrender ? It was a miscalculation on our 
part. Russia by contrast has dealt with us at her leisure, helped by 
Tito, who spread the communist empire to the shores of the Adriatic. 
Hitler in his ravings said at any rate one thing that it is interesting 
to recall in the light of the subsequent history. On January 30th, 
1944, the éleventh anniversary of his accession to power in Germany, 
he said: “One thing is certain: there will be only one victor in 
this war, and that will be either Germany or Soviet Russia. A German 
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victory will mean the maintenance of Europe; a Russian victory 
will mean Europe’s annihilation. This will be obvious to anyone 
unless he is stark mad.” Himself stark mad, Hitler could never give 
a balanced view of anything; but he was consistently right about 
the Russian danger, even though he himself was mainly responsible 
for giving it its opportunity to strike. 

The practical question to-day is, what is the likely effect of Tito 
upon the general situation; and what limits should be set by the 
west for helping and encouraging him in the attainment of his pur- 
pose ? It is coming to be more generally realised that the issue now 
joined throughout the world is between, on the one hand, that 
civilisation we have known since Christianity inspired and informed. 
it, and on the other a form of barbaric materialism which decent 
people shudder to contemplate. Dr. Gilbert Murray thus expressed 
it in last month’s CONTEMPORARY REVIEW: “The issue is between 
that order based on justice, freedom and ‘ the good neighbour ’ which 
has been the common aim of various parties in civilised Europe, 
Conservative, Liberal and Socialist, and on the other side something 
which can be briefly described in another phrase of Mr. Gladstone’s, 
‘the negation of God erected into a system of government ’.” On 
which side is Tito? At the present moment he is chiefly operative 
as a snag against the imperialist aspect of the advancing communist 
aggression directed from Moscow. Being the first of such snags met 
in that advance it has excited a somewhat uncontrolled outburst of 
baffled fury in the Kremlin, where the first article of faith is that 
physical force is the supreme weapon of policy. The Kremlin therefore 
has tried to browbeat Tito into compliance with its overlordship, 
subjecting him to an economic blockade, ostracising him from the 
Cominform fold and organising demonstrations of military force on his 
Hungarian, Roumanian and Bulgarian frontiers. It has succeeded 
apparently only in galvanising Jugoslav national support for Tito 
and in opening Jugoslavia’s door to western help. 

There is certainly a rift in the communist lute: but it remains a 
communist lute. Such a rift was always expected by experienced 
observers, because it is beyond the endurance of human nature that 
tyranny should advance unchecked ; and it is by the same token 
expected that the rift will widen. What, however, is to be expected 
in the upshot ? Will Tito be swept by the force of his own current 
into the anti-communist camp; in other words will he cease to be a 
communist ? Or will he at some time be reconciled with Moscow, 
taking with him the supplies now pouring into his country from the 
west ? Suppose he dies, or otherwise is “ liquidated,” and Moscow 
contrives to insert a puppet in his place? But suppose (and one 
cannot take a view in such a matter for more than a year or two 
ahead) he merely continues on his present course as a communist 
in conflict on personal and national grounds with Moscow? The 
best thing that could happen would be that he gave such encourage- 
ment to the rebels—anti-communists—of the Eastern European satel- 
lite countries that they were enabled both to throw off Moscow’s 
yoke and the communist yoke at one and the same time, thus reverting 
to their former and natural standing as civilised Christian democracies. 

_ But what then of Tito? The enigma of Tito darts out at us on every 
side. If he survived, he would be a foreign element in the very 
resurgence of Christian civilisation in Central and South-Eastern 
Europe he had himself, intentionally from one point of view, uninten- 
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tionally from another, contrived to originate. There can be no com- 
promise between free Christian civilisation and tyrannical atheist 
materialism. If Tito proved to be his own victim, as it were, the 
upshot would be “a far, far better thing” than his successful com- 
petition with Stalin on his own ground. And there would then be an 
incontrovertibly good case for receiving a repentant Tito with open 
arms into the western fold: a case which does not arise so long as 
Tito remains a communist. 


FREE TRADE IN WESTERN EUROPE 


“I make this considered request,” said Mr. Pau! Hoffman, the 
Marshall aid administrator, on October 31st, ‘‘ that you have ready 
early in 1950 a record of accomplishment and a programme which 
together will take Europe well along the road towards economic 
integration.’’ The new world has indeed come to redress the balance 
of the old. Canning must have felt a brief and pleasant ripple of 
interest as he stirred himself in his eternal rest. If such a scene had 
been enacted before 1914, or even in the early years of Versailles, the 
City of London would have opened wide its eyes and strained its ears. 

Mr. Hoffman was addressing seventeen Ministers representing their 
countries at the Council of the Organisation for European Economic 
Co-operation, assembled in Paris. He was urging the nations of 
Western Europe to undertake ‘“‘two major tasks,” which he described 
as the balancing of Europe’s dollar account and the “ integration” 
of Western European economy. He elaborated the second objective 
as the creation of a single large market in which quantitative restric- 
tions on the movement of goods, monetary barriers to the flow of 
payments, and eventually all tariffs would be permanently swept 
away. In one word, freedom: freedom from political planning, so 
that 270 million people in Europe could breathe and live after the 
flow of American help had ceased—at the latest by 1952. He mixed 
encouragement with warning, appreciation of past, with prescription 
for new, efforts. Government targets and exhortations, he said, were 
not enough. The Council of the Organisation for European Economic 
Co-operation after three days of difficult parturition did duly produce 
a resolution in favour of lifting import restrictions and of other devices 
for “ integrating ’’ Western European trade. The preamble to the 
resolution “recognises the need to form a single large market in 
Europe in which goods and services could move freely,’ and then one 
by one accepts the several principles laid down by Mr. Hoffman. 

Mr. Hoffman was pleased with the gesture, but emphasised the 
difference between good intentions and good results. ‘I remind 
myself,’’ he said, (November 2nd) “that there is no magic in words 
and not even any magic in resolutions, which will bring us towards 
this goal. . . . The magic lies only in actions.” He went on to assess 
the emergency in words which many serious people will not regard 
as unbalanced. While on the one hand this present adventure, if 
successful, might re-establish Europe in a position of great strength 
in which free institutions would be very secure, yet on the other 
hand, as he expressed it, ‘if there is failure to act, or actions of the 
wrong kind are taken, I do not think I am exaggerating when I say 
that we may have a new kind of Dark Age in the world.” Mr. Hoffman 
confessed to a “terrible sense of urgency,” a feeling which is shared 
by those who have progressively experienced the deterioration in 
affairs, and who know that we have now reached a climax. 
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It is relevant and indeed indispensable to an understanding of the 
present emergency that one should take a broad view of its develop- 
ment. It began—and there cannot be the slightest doubt about the 
fatal continuity of the thing—on August 3rd, 1914, that most por- 
tentous date in modern history. From that source have flowed in 
their widening surge all the main evils of our modern civilisation. 
What was the essential thing that happened on that day? How 
came it to be so decisive a divide in history ? What happened was 
simply this: that throughout our civilisation the political State, 
vested in the government of the day, began to swell with an access of 
power over the affairs of men which has never ceased to grow, and 
now, thirty-five years later, threatens to engulf mankind in a world- 
wide political tyranny. A German soldier, Lieutenant-General Baron 
von Freytag-Loringhoven, who wrote a book Deductions from the 
World Way when the first war was in progress—he himself being 
Deputy Chief of the German General Staff at the time—shrewdly 
foresaw some of the bad results that would follow the universal use of 
conscription in this new era of whole nations at war. Two of those 
results he described as the collapse of chivalry and of “ the barriers 
which international law had sought to oppose to the encroachments 
of war.” (English translation published by Constable, 1918.) This 
was indeed the beginning of the real world revolution. In the 
demoralisation produced by the mixture of fear and greed then 
unleashed, a totalitarian power was thrust into the hands of the 
governments: the power to conscript life itself for the purposes of 
the armed forces, to dispose absolutely of the people’s food supply, 
to direct and control trade, to be master, and tyrant, over all our 
material concerns. 

Now governments are not competent to be thus the master, instead 
of the servant, of our material interests, and they have made a pro- 
gressive hash of our heritage. After the first world war the powers 
taken by governments ostensibly for temporary war purposes—“ for 
the duration,’ as it was said—became in essence permanent. Trade 
became increasingly shackled. There was such a thing as political 
or governmental international debt, casting its dark shadow over order 
and commonsense alike. Of all the futilities cast up by the wars, that 
of political debt between one government and another was perhaps 
the most grossly nonsensical and disastrous. In its main form of 
reparation debt from Germany to the Allies and of war debt from 
Britain to the United States it strangled trade, and in large measure 
was responsible for the unprecedented trade smash that began in 
1929. For a state of indebtedness not rooted in the exchange of trade 
is a state of moonshine construed into a means of international ven- 
detta and friction. It goes without saying that such debts were 
not, because they could not be, paid. The Allied illusion of 1919 that 
Germany could be made to pay £11,379 million of reparation in cash 
(about {140 from every man, woman and child in the country) and 
the American illusion that Britain could pay £1,000 million without 
reference to goods or services is one of the bitter jokes of all history. 

Another war has added to the chaos of political omnipotence in the 
material field. Governments now act as practically the sole agencies 
of everything—trade, food, materials—swallowing proceeds in the 
maw of their uncontrolled experiment and expenditure, spreading 
muddle, havoc, financial loss and frustration, producing a widening 
incidence of penury and adversity, preventing recovery by the very 
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shackles they have bound upon enterprise. And Mr. Hoffman comes 
across the Atlantic, bidding these ancient and collapsed nations, by 
virtue of his position as almoner-in-chief, to set their houses in order 
while there is still time before the alms come to an end, and advising 
them that only by freeing the peoples of their shackles can they be. 
saved from a threatened Dark Age which would constitute the final 
reckoning. “ Set the peoples free!” says Mr. Hoffman, addressing a 
pee socialist Western Europe which faces the Nemesis of its own 
olly. 


BRAINS AND THE Havoc 


It seems worth while to examine the broad process of the emergence 
of this folly into the materialist menace it now offers on the grand 
scale. It is thirty-one years since the first world war came to its 
calamitous end. Since then we have had another. Some people 
think we are heading for a third. There is no doubt that in our time 
a vast amount of planning and thinking, of work and sacrifice, has 
gone into this business of politics, both in the international and in the 
domestic sphere. Nor is there much doubt that the upshot of it all 
is a last state worse than the first. It is a remarkable thing, worth a 
little attention, that the sweat and blood and the toil and tears, and 
the political planning behind it all, have ended in a confusion worse 
confounded, in a spreading adversity and in a general sense of what we 
call frustration. This in short is the sorry field-day of a materialist 
way of life. Man has brains. In our time he has used them, and 
indeed overworked them, in planning things out, only to find that he 
plunges from one disaster into another. Man is seldom, if ever, really 
bad at heart. He is often misled or corrupted by complexes, by patho- 
logical infirmity or by a lack of what in the Christian Church we call 
faith. The political planners who in our time have been prominently 
responsible (though the fault has been distributed in the second degree 
throughout the human race as a whole) have for the most part been 
men of good intent. What, then, has been wrong? They have 
sat down, these men, and with almost inexhaustible application 
and industry have planned and worked for this, that and the 
other: for victory in war, for welfare in peace. There has been 
neither victory (worth the word) in war, nor welfare (worth the word) 
in peace. 

Yet man has brains. It is therefore worth using our brains (plus 
something else, as will appear below) for examining our brains them- 
selves. The arch-materialists, namely the communists, swear by their 
brains. They recognise no allegiance beyond the end of their nose, 
that is, beyond what they can establish by their materialist brains, 
to their own materialist satisfaction. In short, they imagine that the 
world and its affairs are entirely materialist in kind, and that the 
human brain is competent to plan those affairs. In other words, 
as Pius XI pointed out in his encyclical, Divint Redemptions, of 1937; 
this materialist doctrine leaves no room for the idea of God, of spirit 
(and the distinction between spirit and matter, or between body and 
soul), of survival after death, or of a future life. But the materialist 
attitude to life is not confined to the communists, though the com- 
munists be its chief and extreme exponents. 

Now the problem to be solved thus simply suggests itself : it has 
been amply proved and illustrated that exclusively materialist planning 
fails to produce what it is intended to produce. Indeed, it produces 
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disaster, manifested in war, and penury, manifested in peace. The 
agent of the planning is the human brain. Is there then something 
wrong with the human brain? Not at all. In common with all the 
gifts of God it is a perfect gift ; but its use needs to be conditioned 
by another of God’s gifts, if it is to be fruitful. Just as a tree, perfect 
in its potentiality, but incomplete, needs the collaboration of water 
and sun if it is to bear its fruit, so the human brain needs the col- 
laboration of God’s spiritual gift before it can work to good effect. 
The spiritual gift may be called intelligence, which is not the same 
thing as the intellect. Intelligence is the fruitful operation of an 
intellect conditioned and, as it were, fertilised by the grace of God 
which is freely offered and needs only be accepted. The tree auto- 
matically and without question accepts the rain and the rays of the 
sun: because the tree is not free to do otherwise. Human beings, 
who are free, as the result of another of God’s gifts, to accept or reject 
any other of God’s gifts, may, if they so choose, try to use their brains 
without the fructifying grace. And they do so choose. The result is 
disaster ; the havoc of which we see on every hand. Hence it is that 
the materialists encompass failure. They are like a tree that is so 
pleased with itself (if so nonsensical a supposition be allowed to pass) 
that it has no use for, and rejects, the rain and the sun that would 
make all the difference. 

The political planners in plain truth are so pleased with themselves 
that they do think themselves capable, by their unaided brains, to 
work out something fruitful and profitable. And, of course, they fail. 
Some planning of course is necessary; brains are necessary; but 
neither the one nor the other can produce any good result unless they 
be consciously and deliberately subjected and subordinated to that 
other, essential, need, namely the help of God. After all, even on its 
own physical and material level, the brain is not working properly 
if it fails to notice the fact that God’s creation in every particular is 
mysterious ; that there is some intangible factor at work which the 
brain cannot measure nor comprehend. Only a fool would look at an 
apple tree in bloom and say: give me some wood for a trunk, some 
water and some heat for its encouragement, and I will produce apples ! 
The mystery of God’s agency in the production ought to be palpable 
even to a brain trying to hit the truth for six off its own bat. Toa 
brain that accepts the freely offered gift of faith, with its corollary of 
intelligence and a conscious dependence upon God, the truth is both 
sustaining and comforting. The peace of God is its harvest, and the 
tranquillity of order in the political world would be an incidental 
blessing. But these things come from God. How then can the 
planners expect it if they do not seek it from God? Their brains 
and their plans are no good unless God blesses and helps them to their 
function. 

In the world to-day we suffer from an orgy of sterile brains and 
withered plans ; or to put it in other words, from the functioning of 
governments, swollen in competence, which aim at the creation of 
““ welfare States ” through the means of egregious planning, directed 
by their brains alone, without the fertilising grace of God: of that 
God from Whom all blessings flow. The folly of it is plain to see. 
The remedy is plain. We have had more than a generation of anguish 
in our error to prompt the redress. Hence is to be deduced the true 
meaning of the prevailing world-wide emergency: a climax and an 
issue between atheist materialism with its threatened Dark Age on 
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GEORGE GLASGOW. 
November r4th, 1949. 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 
THREE GERMAN NOVELISTS.* 


It is not by chance that the reviewer has chosen to deal with books by 
these three authors in a single article, for each of them has something of 
interest to say on one of the phases of the old struggle between “ Prussian ” 
Germany and that “ other’? Germany of which von Hassell was a 
representative. 

Bergengruen, a convert to Catholicism, has a large following among 
Catholics—even abroad—but in Germany itself his appeal is more limited 
in scope than that of Thomas Mann or Ernst Jiinger. He has for a long 
time been interested in the problem of right and might, of sovereign and 
subject, of the sovereign’s duty towards society in conflict with his duty of 
mercy towards the individual. In Der Grosstyrann und das Gericht (1935) 
he made it amply clear on which side his sympathies lay. Bergengruen 
belonged to the intellectual opposition, but it would seem that his 
opposition was indeed mainly intellectual. 

Am Himmel wie auf Erden (published in Germany in 1941 and subse- 
quently prohibited) takes place in Berlin in the second half of the sixteenth 
century. For the short space of the action, which lasts only a few weeks, 
the reader finds himself living in a time of crisis on the threshold of modern 
times, but still surrounded on every hand by medieval forms of life and 
ways of thinking. He can find this an exciting experience. Berlin is still 
a small provincial capital, surrounded by marshland, rivers and lakes. 
It is predominantly German, but the original Slav stock of Wends still 
makes its presence strongly felt: the Wends contribute their gentle 
knowledge of the mysteries of nature and soften the matter-of-factness of 
the ruling and efficient Germans. Luther has already spoken and the 
minds of men are troubled. Heresies and “ new-fangled ’’ ideas generally 
have undermined their faith in the stability of things. When the rumour 
of an obscure prophecy reaches their ears a panic threatens, for the prophecy 
foretells a catastrophic flood for a certain date, and no one can feel more 
exposed to its dangers than the Berliner. Such panics have already occurred 
in other parts of Germany, resulting in a complete standstill of all economic 
activity and in the breakdown of all moral bonds. Conscious of his duty 
to maintain law and order, the reigning prince, Kurfiirst Joachim, decrees 
capital punishment for all who spread the rumour and for all who try to 
leave Berlin before the fateful day. The stage is thus set for a typical 
‘Prussian ” tragedy where duty struggles with affection, for the Kurfirst 
discovers that his favourite young lieutenant has arranged for his fiancée 
to leave. The “Prussian spirit’ triumphs over ‘‘ Humanitatsdusel ”’ 
and the young man is duly executed. But unlike the heroes of Nazi—or 
for that matter of Soviet—literature, the Kurfiirst remains a human being : 
he himself falls a prey to panic and is brought back to the path of duty by 
Carion, his humanist philosopher friend, and by his Wend coachman. 
It is true that duty triumphs in the end. But duty triumphs only because 
it is supported by the gentleness of a Wend coachman and by the charity 
of a humanist. In other words, Bergengruen makes a veiled protest against 


* Am Himmel wie auf Evden. By Werner Bergengruen. (In “ Verlag der Arche,” 
Ziirich.) Die Gebdvyde. By Ernst Wiechert. (In ‘Verlag der Arche,” Ziirich.) Atl. — 
By Ernst Wiechert. (In “‘ Verlag der Arche,”’ Ziirich.) Ost und West : Der Ruf Stauffen- 
bergs. By Karl Michel. (Thomas-Verlag, Zirich.) Stauffenberg : Historisches Drama. 
By Karl Michel. (Thomas-Verlag, Ziirich.) 
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the idolatry of unthinking and soulless duty. He makes a further point. 
Joachim may not yet be the perfectly obedient servant of soulless duty, 
his police State may not yet have complete control over the people, the 
triumph of duty may be incomplete and due only to extraneous agents ; 
nevertheless the decisive step towards the eventual triumph of the Prussian 
spirit has been made. Joachim continues to rule over his people, but 
Carion, the humanist, will no longer serve him, his coachman is dead, and 
the Wend gods have moved out of the district. 

Bergengruen shows us a moment in history when the path is cleared for 
the emergence of a way of life based on subservience to a grim, inhuman 
conception of duty and of society. Wiechert shows us some of the less 
savoury results of the subsequent evolution of this way of life. Wiechert, 
who was already well known in 1933, did not emigrate. But he soon found 
himself in opposition to the régime : copies of an outspoken speech he made 
to students circulated in Germany, and during the war he found himself 
locked up. He emerged from imprisonment with the conviction of having 
a mission, which is very noticeable in his Rede an die deutsche Jugend (1945). 
Here he takes to task those classes which should have given a lead in frus- 
trating the Nazis, but who betrayed their trust. It was the “little man” 
who remained “ decent ’’ and who provided numerous martyrs. 

Of the stories collected in the two slim “ Insel-Verlag ’’-style volumes 
one had been published in Germany, but the edition was bombed. The 
others are quite new. In them Wiechert shows that the contamination by 
“dynamic nationalism ’”’ so noticeable in the Wilhelmian era was still 
polluting Germany under the Weimar Republic. In Dery Fremde a veteran 
of the 1914-18 war, now down and out, visits his former company com- 
mander. The latter is now a respected member of society and glories in. 
the prestige of the Prussian military tradition. Actually, however, he 
failed in his duty at the front. The down-and-out was the only witness 
of his cowardice. Now he comes to him to show his contempt. The moral 
is that often the Prussian officer gained prestige cheaply from his position, 
while in fact he was unworthy of being a leader. “Der Fremde’”’ was let 
down like the men who appear in Grosz’s pictures. “ Tobias” is a decent 
young man of peasant stock. Between the wars he is led astray by rabid 
nationalists and murders a political opponent. But, frightened and horrified, 
he returns home when his grandmother, a sturdy Christian, makes him give 
himself up to the police. (It may be noted, incidentally, that the murderers 
of Rathenau escaped with light sentences in the early ’twenties; when 
retried in 1945-46 they again came off lightly—which caused a certain 
stir in Germany.) Die Gebdrde deals with antisemitism in a German school, 
showing up the barbarous cruelty of the few and the moral cowardice of 
the many. Alt, finally, seeks adventure on the high seas in order to 
escape from the conventional, middle-class and materialistic Germany. 

Kurfirst Joachim had tried to be inhuman, but his inhumanity was 
prompted by an exalted conception of his duties as a sovereign. In 
Wiechert’s time inhumanity had lost its former element of grandeur and had 
become a mean feature colouring the thought of a growing proportion of 
the population. In 1933 it came near to complete triumph. Those who 
still clung to the ideals of the “ other Germany ”’ were driven into perilous 
opposition. Their most sensational effort to overthrow inhuman nationalism 
led to the events of July 20th, 1944, and to the subsequent gruesome massacre. 
The man who planted the bomb on that fateful day was Graf von 
Stauffenberg, a real aristocrat who not only was a true European but 
who had the courage to risk his life for his convictions. On his staff on the 
Eastern Front was Karl Michel, to whom we owe the two books under 
review. It is a pity that the latter should have chosen a literary form to 
give us the rich historical material at his disposal, for one might be tempted 
to dismiss both as “ biographies romancées.’’ This they are not: the 
material is authentic and even the conversations are as nearly as possible 
reproductions of actual conversations. If the reader remembers this he 
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will find these books, especially Ost und West, not only interesting as 
“romances” but fascinating as an eye-witness’s accounts. 

It is, for instance, interesting to see not only the atmosphere in which the 
events of July 20th took place but the psychological background behind 
the Eastern Front, where the scheme was, at least partially, hatched. 
Stauffenberg found there a considerable number of Russians willing to 
collaborate with the Germans. Rumours of this have penetrated to England 
through various channels. They had had enough of the Soviet régime and 
welcomed the arrival of the Germans. In the ordinary German soldier 
they found sympathy and understanding, and he, in his turn, discovered 
in the Russian a human being like himself. Stauffenberg hoped to make 
use of this atmosphere to form a united front against all tyranny. He hoped 
that the war in Russia would open the eyes of the Germans to the hatefulness 
of their own régime. If his revolt succeeded, he wanted to sign an armistice 
in the West and to continue the war in the East in order to save Germany 
from ‘“ National-bolschewismus ”’ and Europe from Communism. 

His greatest enemy was the Nazi Party, for they had no sympathy for 
idyllic collaboration. The only form of military collaboration they desired 
was with General Vlassov’s army. The latter, if Michel is right, was no 
better than a Nazi, and his troops, if not outright bandits, then misguided 
men who had escaped one form of tyranny only to fight in the defence of 
another. If we are to believe other sources Vlassov is misrepresented here. 
But, whatever the real nature of events, the fact remains that thousands of 
Russians joined the German ranks and suffered after the war a fate none 
the less tragic for being little publicised. Stauffenberg can be criticised 
for the naiveté of his views on international politics; he can be called an 
inefficient amateur at revolution ; he can even be criticised for breaking 
his oath. But whatever his faults may have been he deserves attention 
as a heroic champion of the “ other Germany.” 

NIcoLas SOLLOHUB. 


ON THE EVE OF THE WAR. 


When the United States Government decided to issue a selection from the 
forthcoming full edition of the German Foreign Office archives* the Soviet 
Government instructed its own Archives Department to issue a suitable 
counterblast and to distribute it as widely as possible in the English-speaking 
world. The result, in the shape of two small booklets,f is welcome while we 
wait for the large-scale edition prepared by British, American and French 
historians, the first few volumes of which are already with the printers. Since 
one may safely assume that the Soviet archivists left no stone unturned to 
unearth the most incriminating documents which would show Western policy 
to be at least as deceitful as Soviet diplomacy was revealed to have been, 
these volumes make cheerful reading indeed: the West emerges as blind at 
the worst, but never deceitful, never scheming to the detriment of others, 
for ever intent on peaceful accommodation even in the face of provocation. 
In short, these documents confirm that we went all out to meet even extrava- 
gant claims of others if only peace could be preserved. The blacker, of course, 
is the guilt of Hitler—and of the men of the Nazi-Soviet Pact which gave him 
the green light to go ahead with his deadly adventure. — 

The booklets open with Lord Halifax’s visit to Hitler in 1937 and give a 
series of snippets about later attempts to reach an over-all settlement with 
Nazi Germany. Sir Horace Wilson, Mr. Hudson, Lord Runciman, Lord 
Chatfield on the British side; Wohltat, Dirksen, Hesse on the German side ; 
are mentioned in this connection. Hitler’s answer was a studied vagueness— 
“one might calmly wait two or three years,” he had told Lord Halifax. 


* “ Nazi-Soviet Relations,” cf. THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, April and August 1948. 

+ Documents and Materials velating to the Eve of the Second World War. Vol. I, Novem- 
ber 1937-8, from the Archives of the German Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Vol. II, Dirksen 
Papers, 1938-39, (ed.) Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the U.S.S.R. Foreign Languages 
Publishing House, Moscow, 1948. 2s. 6d. each. 
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Ribbentrop, who even refused to see his own London Ambassador, remains » 


in the wings, a demon whose Nein, nein to all suggestions of a peaceful settle- 
ment still echoes down the corridors of history with a ring even more ominous 
than has his Russian partner’s niet, niet. The answer to Sir Nevile Hender- 
son’s tentative proposals of March 3rd, 1938, about a revived Congo Basin 
Treaty (with an international supervision and individual, including German, 
ownership of territories there), was Hitler’s march into Czechoslovakia. No 
documents are printed to show that the Soviet Union had been ready to 
fight for Czechoslovak independence in either 1938 or 1939. This is the more 
remarkable since M. Litvinov’s Press statement in favour of a general con- 
ference is printed, together with Lord Halifax’s refusal to entertain this 
(both documents have since been included in the Documents on British 
Foreign Policy, 3rd series, vol. 1). Both the German Ambassador in London, 
Dirksen, whose papers have been used for the second little volume, and his 
Press Attaché, F. Hesse, emerge as reliable reporters. They criticised 
Goebbels’s performance with remarkable independence. More important still, 


they left their readers in no doubt that Britain would fight if Poland was ~ 


attacked, and Wilczeck, from Paris, reported in the same strain about French 
determination. Ribbentrop and his master “ knew”’ better—they did not 
listen to their own professional advisers but joined hands with Russia, 
trusting that the West would either not fight at all or, should the West be 
fools enough to resist, could be trampled underfoot. Both volumes have 
many photostat copies of the documents themselves, including the Munich 
agreements. If the translation is clumsy at times, it is faithful enough. English 
readers will be interested to learn that Mr. Neville Chamberlain was a “ big 
capitalist ” ; they might otherwise have failed to recognise es ees index. 
. W. Pick: 


The Life and Times of Winston Churchill, by Malcolm Thomson (Odhams 
Press, gs. 6d.), contains such a wealth of excellent illustrations that it is 
unlikely to be superseded. But it is much more than a mere delightful 
picture-book. The narrative is clear and readable, and the colours are not 
laid on too thick. Mr. Churchill’s romantic career speaks for itself, and 
assuredly the lily requires no gilding. The man is never lost in the statesman, 
and the picture which emerges is that of a warm-hearted and attractive 
human being. Mr. Churchill, like lesser men, has had his disappointments, 
such as his exclusion from office in 1915, his political isolation from 1929 to 
1939, and his smashing defeat in 1945. He has been sustained throughout by 
his massive self-confidence and by the loving comradeship of a woman whose 
grace and charm shine through this thrilling record of service, struggle and 
triumph. 


The reissue in the United States of History and Historians in the Nineteenth 
Century, by G. P. Gooch (Peter Smith, New York, $7-50), renders once 
more available a volume which has been out of print for several years and of 
which secondhand copies are extremely scarce. The whole stock of the fifth 
impression of a book of 600 pages, first published by Longman in 1913, was 
destroyed in the great London blitz of December 3oth, 1940. Though mono- 
graphs have appeared on certain individual writers discussed in its pages, 
there is no other work in English which surveys in detail the achievements 
of the leading historical scholars in Europe and America, from Niebuhr and 
Ranke to Acton and Maitland, Mahan and Sorel. It is a story of steady 
progress in technique, insight and ever-increasing international co-operation 
in which the lighthearted amateur has been gradually superseded by an army 
of experts, each labouring diligently in his chosen portion of the vineyard. 
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